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A CONCISE DESCRIPTION OF HONGKONG. 
From Authentic and Official Sources. 
BY A RESIDENT. 


HonGxone is an Island, in the China Sea, situated at about 
one hundred miles from Canton, and sixty-five from the Portuguese 
settlement of Macao. Authorities differ as to the signification 
of the name in Chinese, but it is usually interpreted, red or 
fragrant stream. 

Hongkong was ceded to Great Britain, by the Imperial Com- 
missioner Keshen, on the 20th of January, 1841, and the 
British flag was planted, and possession was taken of the Island, 
on the 26th of the same month. On the 16th of February, 1842, 
the Plenipotentiary, Sir Henry Pottinger, proclaimed Hong- 
kong a free Port, pending Her Majesty’s pleasure. The 
cession of the Island to Great Britain formed the third article 
of the Treaty of Nanking, which was entered into by Her 
Majesty and the Emperor of China. On the 26th of June, 
1843, the ratifications were exchanged, and Hongkong was pro- 
claimed a British Colony. Mr. (now Sir John) Davis was ap- 

inted its Governor, and he arrived there on the 7th of May, 

844. 

The Island is only twenty-three miles in circumference; is 
extremely precipitous and barren; and is traversed, from Kast 
to West, by a range of hills of considerable altitude. The 
summit of the highest of this range, Mount Parker, is about 
1850 feet above the level of the sea. The town of Victoria is built 
at the base of another eminence, which is about 1740 feet high. 
There are few trees in the island; but the hills are covered with 
myrtles and melastoms, mingled with ferns and coarse grass, 
and, in some parts, are thickly sprinkled with stunted pines. 

e soil is poor, being composed of the detritus of granite, 
(which is very abundant, and of good quality) mixed with de- 
composed vegetable matter. Water is plentifully furnished by 
the ravines with which the flanks of the hills are cleft, and by 
various small streams. | 

The only animals are asmall species of deer, armadilloes, tor- 
toises, lizards, several small muridce, and snakes of various sort:. 
_ The agricultural products are pine-apples, mangoes, lichees, 
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longans, wampees, persimmons (diospyros kaki), plantains, 
oranges, pumeloes, (citrus decumana), pears, peaches, plums, 

round-nuts, strawberries, (arbutus), carambolas, rice, pakchoi 
fan brassicata), yams, sweet and common potatoes, and millet, 
together with other vegetables and pulse. 

The climate of Hongkong, which has been much misrepre- 
sented, is, in point of salubrity, on a par with, if not superior 
to, most of our intertropical possessions; and an authority, 
whose views are entitled to much consideration, has given it as 
his opinion, that it will, eventually, become a resort for invalids 
from India, on account of the fine invigorating weather in the 
winter months. The thermometer ranges, during the year, 
from 93° to 51°: its daily range rarely exceeds fifteen degrees. 

The most prevalent diseases are fever and dysentery. Out 
of 1000 cases. treated on board the hospital-ship in the harbour 
of Victoria, there were 359 of dysentery, 165 of remittent, and 
113 of intermittent, fever. Of this number, 195, cases of 
dysentery, 54 of remittent fever, and 15 of. intermittent 
fever, terminated fatally. However, since the adoption of 
an efficient system of drainage, and the erection of proper 
dwellings, disease has considerably decreased, and, during the 
year 1845, the proportion of deaths to the European population 
of the island was only 1 in 183. Piracy is of frequent occur- 
rence in the neighbourhood of the island, and_ has, lately, en- 
gaged the attention of the local government.. Robberies were 
formerly of daily notoriety, but, since the arrival, from Eng- 
land, of a Superintendent of police, and two Inspectors, and the 
organization of an efficient police force, such crimes are com- 
paratively rare. 

The town of Victoria, on the north-east side of the island, 
was founded in 1841, and is, now,.of considerable size, con- 
ae S buildings with fair pretensions to taste and ele- 
gance in their-architecture.. .The Queen’s Road,..the principal 
street; running parallel to the sea shore, is fifty feet wide, and 
between three and four’ miles in length; 4a road, entirely 
round .the island, is all but completed; there being, at the 
time at which we write, but five miles of it unfinished. The 
Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, Baptists, all have respectable 
places of worship, but there is, as yet,.no Anglican Church, 

ith the exception of. a mat building, which has hitherto been 
used as such, There are, also, very handsome and, commodious 
barracks for the troops; a fine hones &c.; and it is in 
con mplati ato erect a theatre. ‘There are. three newspapers 
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Island, a fort is erected, which commands the eastern entrancé to 
the harbour. The European inhabitants of Hongkong numbet 
about 750; the Chinese, probably, 22,000; although it is diffi- 
cult to determine,with much accuracy, the amount of the latter, 
on account of the fluctuating nature of the Chinese population. 

The Harbour of Victoria is one of the finest in the world, 
and affords shelter for an immense number of vessels. Point 
Albert, in this bay, is in 22° 16’ 27” north latitude, and 
114° 40’ 48” east longitude. There is, besides, a fine and 
capacious bay at Tytam, on the south-east coast of the island. 

The trade of Hongkong is not great, most of the vessels 
merely anchoring there, on their passage to and from Canton, 
ot Macéo, &c. ; but there is a considerable traffic in opium carried 
on between Hongkong and the northern coast of China. Some 
of the Chinese inhabitants have fishing-stakes, on different pro- 
jections of the coast, and a large quantity of fish is dried, for 
exportation, at Stanley and Aberdeen. 

The revenue of the local Government is, mainly, derived 
from the farming of various monopolies; such as the exclusive 
right of selling opium in smaller quantities than one chest; of 
quarrying gtanite ; &c. &c. 

There is a Supreme Court of Judicature at Hongkong, which 
has Vice-admiralty jurisdiction. 

' Vietoria- Town, Hongkong. 


THE INCORPORATION OF THE SCHOLASTIC 
a PROFESSION. 


It is desirable, for the protection of the interests of the scholastic profes- 
sion; and of the public, that some proof of qualification, both as to amount 
eee and the art of conveying it to others, should be required of all 
ons who, from and after a certain time to be hereafter specified, may be 
is’ of “entering the profession.”"—Part ef First Resolution of Public 
Meeting on the above subject, June 20, 1846. 
N our last two numbers, we have called, public attention to 
, e College of Preceptors; an institution formed of the masters 
of he private schools of England, with the view of obtainin 
orate rights, and of granting diplomas to those who shall 
have uhdergone a strict examination in the theory and practice 
of education, and given indubitable proofs of their fitness’ for 
the high office of instructor or educator of others. | 
“In our September Number, we reminded the Scholastic Pro- 
= Ht ind of their apathetic indifference to their own collective 
terests; and expressed ourselves glad to find that they had 
ccd 
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aroused themselves from their torpor, and had, at length, found 
resolution and opportunity to come forward to assert their own 
just rights to the protection and consideration of the governing 
powers ;—and we stated, that the “late meeting of School- 
masters, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, had stimulated us to speak 
a word for them, as a mixed and miscellaneous body, against 
all the champions of education in exclusive hands, and channels, 
in all the world.” 

We have since had an opportunity of making ourselves ac- 
quainted with the features of their scheme. 

We approve of the principle: we think the plan based upon 
a broad, a liberal, and a sure foundation. 

The Society of Preceptors is before the public with, at least, 
clean hands and pure intentions. Its members seek to effect, 
by combination, what they have long individually attempted in 
vain. They aim at no unfair privileges for themselves; they 
seek the power of dispensing to all the knowledge which is of 
the utmost avail towards sound morality, sound religion, and 
good citizenship: they seek to sweep away the vestiges of em- 
piricism in education; to break down the barriers of prejudice 
and superstition; and to lead the middle classes, and, indeed, 
all classes, to trust themselves with the full use of the talents 
Providence has bestowed upon them. ‘They seek to accomplish 
their objects by the Legislative sanction of a charter, authoriz- 
ing them to grant degrees and diplomas to qualified candidates 
desirous of entering their ranks; beyond this, they ask no 
assistance of Government. 

Here, surely. is a goodly array of elevated objects, worthy the 
exertions of honest and intellectual men. 

But: is this contemplated Incorporation calculated to accoin- 
plish these elevated objects? We think ft is: we think that, 
under the eae regulations, it would do so. It would form 
a court: of appeal, in which the discordant elements of educa- 
tional theories would be moulded into a composition of harmony 
and utility: it would be the “‘ Deus, et melior natura” to put an 
end to conflicting and ad captandum systems of instruction ; 
to the battling of : . : 
le * Mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentia pondus.” 


It would raise up, in a few years, far more healthily than the 
or ing-pits of Normal schools, a jrace of tutors. who would 
seeodiie change, for the better, the educational condition of the 
POUNETY yo oc ego i in is. Iaido. vist | ; 

4 Aieaen Hark 40 nus ab integro seeclorum nascitur ordo. 
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)anjorder of, men, who,.from previous training, and. with the 
stamp, of legally recognized proficiency, would approach the 
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subject of tuition with professional zeal; not ignorant of the 
difficulty of the task, but willing to apply all their energy, and 
devote their lives, tothe encouragement of learning and morality, 
and the reprobation of ignorant pretension. 

We cannot contemplate the establishment of this College for 
the training, the making, of schoolmasters for the middle classes, 
without feelings of emotion for the future. If once chartered, 
and fully at work, its influence will extend, indirectly, perhaps, 
but:surely, to the highest institutions of the country; Oxford 
and Cambridge must, then, put by their coaching and cramming, 
or forego their claim to the supremacy of education; the en- 
dowed Grammar and public schools must change their lazy 
motto, of ‘little, and well” (too often, alas! to be interpreted, 
little, and ill), for “‘much, and well.” The Theocratic and, in 
reality, Retrograde party, must abandon the principle that the 
Church is the proper, and should be the exclusive, educatrix of 
the people; the Puseyite clergy will have no excuse for extend- 
ing their insidious and dishonest operations into the bosoms of 
our families, under the plea of more efficiently accomplishing 
the ends of secular education; and the interests of the legiti- 
mate schoolmaster will obtain that protection, to which every 
other profession has already established its claim. 

Again, we hail the establishment of this Institution as one 
means of putting an end to the invidious comparisons of educa- 
tional acquirements frequently made, to our disadvantage, by 
continental travellers. If we may be content to borrow meta- 
physics from the Germans, shall we also be content to be infe- 
rior, ‘in abstruse learning, to the French, or to our transat-- 
lantic offspring? Shall we yield them the palm, in our peculiar 
province of mathematics, in which, in former times, we procuced 
so many great names! 

»oThe whole world is moved by an increased impulse of men- 
tal energy, and shall we be content to do only as our fathers 
did?;:Turkey starts from her torpor and reverie; builds and 
endows colleges; and invites men of eminence to her borders 
yevery available quarter—India and the East furnish us 
with men equal to ourselves—Spain and Portugal have all but 
relegated superstition, and entered on the road to social im- 
provement—lItaly abounds with intellectual energy—France, 
ur neighbour, and too often our rival, plumes herself upon 
“having outstripped us in the pursuits of learning and science. 
~ To counterbalance the present deficiency, to ensure increased 
acquirements, to stimulate social and national energy, to rise 
superior to our continental competitors, it is not sufficient to 
form diocesan, or proprietary, schools and colleges—we must cre- 
*ate teachers—vand this, after all, is the grand immediate ob‘ect 
‘of The Colléve of Preceptors. Its Council must encourage 
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talent, and-repress impotent pretensions; they must define what 
education is, and pursue it; they must act honestly and firmly, 

. both as umpires and candidates ; and laboriously familiarize them- 
selves with the magnitude of their undertaking. They must admit 
no Theological Dogmatists for their Directors; no hireling ¢om- 
«issioners for their admonitors.. The educational interests of 
the’ bulk ‘of the nation must be entrusted to able, experienced, 
and honest hands ;—to those whose only object it will be to dis- 
charge their responsible duties without regard to private, indi- 
vidual, or class prejudices; to those who will devote their lives 
to education as a calling, and not to those who only make it a 
stop-gap whilst intriguing for other and sweeter things. The 
watchword for the middle classes is ‘‘ forward,” they must not 
remain inactive, while those beneath them, with their: Mechanics’ 
Institutes, are daily making rapid progress in intellectual ac- 
quirements. By mental superiority, the middle elasses must be 
prepared to stand, as the impassable and unassailable barrier, be- 
tween the masses, and the throne. They comprise within their 
ranks the excellency of the nation: from their’ body spring the 
most eminent in every grade of public life; and, if their effici- 
ency be secured by proper education, we may rest assured that 
every duty of the state will be suitably executed. 

We will keep our eye upon this embryo Incorporation, and, if 
the details continue to be worked out, honestly, in accordance 
with the principle laid down in their pamphlet, we will, as we 
have promised, give it our cordial and unflinching support. 
The subject:is, we repeat, of high importance, in every possible 
point:of view, and we, again, call upon the public press to take 
it/up,:and expound its bearings upon our present, and future, 
social position, 


“We cannot attach a more appropriate pendant to our forego- 
ing remarks than the following letter, addressed to the President 
of the Council of the College of Preceptors, by the Rev. R. 
Wilson, D.D., late fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Head Master of the St. Peter’s Collegiate School, Eaton 
Square. As furnishing a concise and lucid summary of the 
main objects aimed at by the Council, and of the principles on 
which | eir proceedings are founded, it has (by the author's per- 
mission ‘been printed, for circulation, by one of their members. 


Jimbs Jom Hpweviemoer ' Gough House, Chelsea; Sept. 18th, 1846. 


»Sitaaoh, beg to address you in reference to the proposed 
College ‘9 Eeeapiore of which ‘your name appears as Presi- 
d if | ang since 1 ave had ‘large and. various experience with 
education and | | 


; i id mit 544 ~ ti ; ri fe 
Jearning, as it is sustained in, England, I wish to 
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encourage you in your great object, and to state a few particu- 
lars, which may have the effect of either fortifying your: own 
views, or of drawing forth others. | 

In the first place, I say, agitate your object well: fear not: 
the body of Preceptors is numerous, and it ought to be both 
wealthy and influential; it ought also to be influenced with a 
high sense of duty, and of its elevated position. It must not be 
disguised, that the Schoolmasters of the middle orders are not 
protected as they ought to be. The national schoolmasters: are 
now protected through the formation of normal schools and 
training colleges. The masters of the great public and endowed 
schools of the kingdom are protected by acts of incorporation, 
and the countenance they can easily command through scholar- 
ships and other emoluments in connection with the Universities; 
but the vast body of instructors, whose labours are directed 
more immediately to the middle orders, (the most numerous and 
the wealthiest portion of the community,) have not adequate 
protection. 

Let; then, all the Schoolmasters of the kingdom combine for 
their own interests and the interests of society, which interests 
are indeed inseparable. Let their object be that of legal pro- 
tection by Act of Parliament, with, of course, defined objects 
and immunities. The President of the College so formed, 
ought to be a highly influential member of the House of Lords. 
The Vice-president ought to be a leading man in the House of 
Commons. The Council, of course, ought to consist of Mas- 
ters;say of public and private schools. The examining body 
ought to consist of men of proper experience, in the first in- 
stance, and of the most undoubted, because proved, attainments, 
in the second. No person, prospectively, ought to be permit- 
ted to become a Preceptor without the diploma of the College, 
signed, by the President; or Vice-president, and two or three of 
the Examiners. I think there ought to be two sorts of degrees 
im connection with the College, viz., M.C.P. and A.C.P. You 
will decipher what is meant by these letters: if the College is 
conducted with judgment and proper zeal, they will mean a 
great deal; if otherwise, their import will be nothing. 

»o Lou are right in having two standards of attainments; the 
Greek Testament ought not to be excluded from the examina- 
tion; but I would have no religious tests; my ideas on this sub- 
ject, I trust, are stated sufficiently in the sermon I enclose to 
you.»:.dt is also true,.the,present state of society will not admit 


’ y 0 the. grandest of all, tests, viz., a perception of truth: for 
e. many years, both in the University and out of it, I have 


f tests, 

or education, rightly and judiciously pursued, leads necessa- 
7 
ays stated what I conc¢ived to be the arguments of truth; 
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for truth’s sake alone, under a conviction of the soundness of 
the:dictum, ‘‘ Magna est veritas, et preevalebit.” 

When men discover that you speak and reason only for 
truth’s sake, it is surprising how readily they attend to you, 
supposing that there is in them any power at all of distinguisli- 
ing between the fancies of prejudice and the perceptions of 
truth. Classical learning of itself is not sufficient to lead the 
human mind to accurate reasoning : hence the necessity and im- 
portance of Mathematical studies, to a certain extent, at all 
events. It may be admitted that the knowledge of Euclid and 
Algebra alone afford sufficient exercise to the mind for the pur- 
pose of enabling it to reason truly; and this being the case, all 
classes, to the extent of their opportunities, ought to study 
Mathematics. The system of education, as far as the middle 
classes are concerned, is decidedly tutorial, in England ; whilst 
in Scotland, France, Germany, &c., it is professorial. The 
former system as far surpasses the latter, in results, as the light 
of the Sun transcends that of the Moon. 

Unity of purpose in the Scholastics ought by every mean to 
be arrived at, and all fallacious systems of instruction ought to be 
scouted. Virgil’s words will be true, to the end of time, in their 
two-fold acceptation :— 


* Pater ipse colendi, 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit..... 
seliavteud. curis acuens mortalia corda.” 


There is no royal road to learning; and, the public must be 
cured of the contrary notion, through the judicious and right 
influence of the. proposed College: every member of which 
ought to know and feel that he is called upon, under its in- 
fluence, to exert himself for the noblest ends, viz., the patient 
and enlightened inculcation of moral and religious considera- 
tions,. Let the members of the College of Preceptors act thus, 
and their influence will be both great and blessed. 

I have signified to my neighbour, Mr, E. Wilson, my willing- 
ness to become a Subscriber to your Association. 

An Assurance Society ought also to be established in union 
with the proposed College, 

I am, Sir, 
Very truly yours, 
otis} tye y) tha’ RicuArp Witson. 
H. 8. Turrext, Esq, .... 
cbt toy SOS BC BC He nt | 
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FRAGMENTS OF AN UNFINISHED LECTURE 
ON AUTHORSHIP, 


IN THE BEST AND MOST -COMPRBHENSIVE ACCEPTATION OF THE TERM. 


[The following fragments have been placed in our hands, under circum- 
stances which at present permit to their well known and talented author 
neither time nor opportunity to unite them into an homogeneous and ela- 
borate whole; but as, even in their fragmentary state, like uncarved and 

.., unset. brilliants, they evince their origin, and display sufficient beauty to 

__ reward an inspection, we gladly, and without hesitation, present them to 
our readers.—Epitor or Hoop’s MaGazine. | 


Ir our pride in the greatness to which our country has at- 
tained be the result of any deep and noble feeling ; if it be 
aught more than an ignorant prejudice which bids us love our 
native land, exclusively, for the simple reason that it is our own ; 
if, in fine, it be a rational and elevated pride, a glance at the 
causes which constitute that greatness cannot be unacceptable 
or out of place. 

The proud position acquired by England is, evidently, one un- 
connected with what are generally termed adventitious circum- 
stances; our climate, thank Heaven, is tolerable; and our soil 
is fertile ; and our scenery is pleasing. But contrast our natural 
advantages with those which Italy can boast in its mellowed 
skies and its perfumed air; or which Switzerland can claim in 
virtue of its romantic and mountainous districts ; or which are 
exhibited in Germany, where the attributes of Italy and 
‘Switzerland, the lovely and the sublime, have been linked in 
union. Compare, I say, these blessings, with those of the same 
Class’ in our land, and we must, at once, admit our relative 

erty. 

‘'That England, then, which, in delicious climate and natural 
advantages, cannot successfully compete with other lands, should 
have excelled them in the greatness of renown; that a small 
island; presenting, in its productions and its situation, but few 
attractions, should have become the first arena of earth’s mental 
‘and'moral chivalry: these circumstances may excite in our 
minds a reflection which, even if not novel, is deeply valuable— 
the reflection that the land takes its character from its inhabi- 
tants—that a very temple is every bleak and barren region 
where noble men triumph in life, or repose in death—that a 
very sepulchre is the most favoured locality where intelligence 
and sympathy are wanting or repressed. 

And we may here be permitted to affirm that the particular 
Instance sets forth an universal truth. Man characterizes the 

here in which he moves: the sphere does not characterize him. 
ven when, apparently, the slave of circumstances, he gives to 
them the control which they exercise. 
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We attribute, then, to the high spirits which inhabit them, 
the greatness which states and kingdoms can boast, . * 
‘ithout at all attempting to undervalue our Statesmen or 
our’ Heroes, we, ‘still, think that our Authors are entitled 
to'‘take a position far higher in the scale of nobility. War is 
eridured’ as’a necessity, but literature is supported by the spon- 
taneous patronage of intelligent and feeling minds. The appli- 
eation of military science, and of political regulations, is avail- 
able mainly with relation to our material and earthly circum- 
stances’; but ‘the poet, and the sage, and the artist, address 
their’ appeal to that which is immortal within us. The powers 
whieh respond to their exhibitions are the same powers which, 
m higher degree, shall, hereafter, comprehend the mysteries 
of providence, and investigate the arcana of divinest wisdom. 
Poetic minds on’ earth—philosophic minds on earth—artistic 
minds on earth—are now rehearsing the parts which they shall 
hereafter sustain in the endless drama by which the glorious and 
ever-changing aspects of Creative Love shall be perpetually ex- 
emplified. ° ° ° - e 
he’ first objection I shall notice against the propriety of de- 
veloping generally the power of authorship, is one which was re- 
cently addressed with great earnestness to myself. What, it was 
said, would become of that body, called, par excellence, the 
literary world, if your idea of making every man an author 
were practically carried out 2? Do you not know that it is an 
axiom in matters of mind, as well as in matters of commerce, 
thatthe rarer the article, the greater is its value ? Whilst literary 
mén are comparatively few in number—whilst it is thought that 
they possess the power of representing noble ideas, in elegant 
language, by some peculiar favour of Nature and Providence, 
they will rightly be looked up to, and will receive the defer- 
ence ‘which is due to their select and comprehensive capacities. 
But, once let every man be an author, once shew that every 
mind is capable of originating literary productions—and the 
whole charm vanishes. A philosopher is an every-day cha- 
raéter ; poets are plentiful as blackberries, and, therefore, as 
much disregarded. 
‘OAdmit’that when’ intellectual powers. become’ universally 
evolved, the present literary Leviathans would lose their pre- 
éminénee; shall we restrict excellence to the few, that they may 
retain the multitude in thé vassalage of ‘mental impotency ? 
Shall'we-support genéral inferiority; forthe gratification of par- 
tictilar Vanity+ and found; upon the unawakened energies of the 
fiihss/ un hiferior gradation of being, never contemplated by the 
Divine“ Wisdom, never authorised by Universal Love ? 
Li FPithé true that -we regard the’ solitary rose ‘in''the wilder- 
ness With deeper feeling than’ we experience on’ ‘beholding the 


thickly grouped beauties which adorn the garden, shall we, on 
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this account, let the wilderness be uncultivated, in homage to 
our floral monopolizer ? But the treasures of mind belong 
not to that merchandize which loses its value by the frequency 
of its importations. The vast market of thought can never be 
oyerstocked. There, the demand must ever exceed the supply. 
In direct proportion to the number of authors in society, will 
the productions of authors be appreciated. No one, save an 
author, has a right to be a critic. The axioms of Euclid can 
be. properly, tested only by mathematical minds; the value of 
rte cine can be correctly estimated only by the medical investi- 
gator; the statutes can be truly construed only by the juris- 
prudential student; and to those who have not explored its 
latitudes and its longitudes, who have not become acquainted 
with its glorious yet varied character, the world of genius must 
be. an. unknown land. The jealousy entertained of the multi- 
plication of authors, is impolitic in relation to effect, as it is 
mean in relation to origin. When each one becomes a mental 
creator, each one shall become a mental perceiver; the fewer 
and more subtle traits of intellect and feeling, now apprehended 
by, the accomplished few, shall be understood and responded to 
by the instructed many; the delicate touch, and the more spiri- 
tual .hues, of poetic colouring, shall be recognised i in all their 
beauty by the nation at large, because the people shall 
throughout be pervaded by an exquisite and elevated sympathy. 
But it may be considered that the end which I propose is in- 
compatible with the success of individuals in the course of 
commercial or analogous pursuits. You may allege, and with 
some degree of truth, that a deep affection for “ Paradise Lost ” 
is, Inconsistent with an enthusiastic attachment for bills. of 
lading ; and that devotion to the poetic in spirit will require 
some abstraction from the all-absorbing enterprizes of com- 
merce and trade in this busy world around us. What, 
then, if it be true that the individual, whose mind is open 
to;, thoughts fresh and loving, and is the recipient of ex- 
perience deep and solemn, finds, in the exercise of his powers, 
or in his heart’s commune with the presence abiding ever there, 
a delight which makes the adventitious circumstances of for- 
tune, and, rank in a great measure unimportant; are we to look 
upon him. with pity, and to institute sorrowful comparisons 
een his lot and that of the Croesus-like merchant, whose 
rs,overflow with worldly riches ? 
suknow, that, .i inthe present day, great. stress is laid upon | the 
ty of paying the strictest attention, to)the duties of actual 
i. f, by these I,am,to,understand an entire consecration, or 
et desecration, of ,existence. tothe filling.of cofferssyand; the 
accumplation of the shining, heaps, for, individual purposes; if 
the, surrender of ,one’s’ renege to, this: low. vassalage..be! implied 
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in ' the words, “duties of actual life,” I maintain that, so far 
from being duties, they are dark and heinous offences; but, if 
the words merely mean that attention to outward affairs which 
is requisite for the supply of moderate and simple wants, then, 
L’say, there is nothing which could so cheer and encourage us, 
in the austere avocations of daily business, as the knowledge 
that the existence which we sought to sustain was sanctified by 
the development of those noble faculties which are the best 
arguments for the position which we human beings assume as 
lords paramount over creation. 

What is wealth? The veriest tyro in political economy 
knows that small pieces of metal do not constitute wealth. 
Gold is but its representative ; it stands as the type of those 
things which are gratifying, by their flavour, their odour, their 
smoothness, their harmony, and their beauties, to the senses of 
man. Men in whom the poetic perception is not active are 
ever wanting some stimulant offered to the senses, to arouse the 
latent faculty, and enjoy the pleasure which it is capable of 
producing. 

However, the precious and costly articles procured for the 
gratification of the rich are not absolute wealth, but merely its 
aids: or conditions. Happiness is absolute wealth ; and money, 
and that which it is able to procure, are valuable in the degree 
that they call into operation the activities from which happiness 
results. 

There are three kinds of pleasure. The first has to do with 
the mere sensations of man; it is the most expensive, and by 
far the least exquisite. Pleasure of this kind must be excited 
by all the arts of an accomplished cook, by all the luxurious in- 
ventions of artificers, whose recumbent chairs, softly-stuffed sofas, 
down beds, &c, &c. &c., are testimonies to the power of gold 
im accelerating infirmity; by all rare perfumes, substituted as 
an. improvement upon God’s wholesome air; in one word, by all 
ingemious modes and forms which can afford a momentary 
respite to that insatiate desire of gratification, which, proceed- 
ing from an infinite cause, is never to be satisfied by finite 
objects. : 

The second species of pleasure is the result of intellectual 
energy. In a mind susceptible of this pleasure, there is a con- 
stant» delight im philosophical investigation. The relationship 
of phenomena to each other—the bearings of a theory—the 
connection ‘between ‘cause ' and’ effect—furnish exciting objects 
to such minds, and:enable them; in the engrossing exercise of their 
faculties, to'bejin'a great'measure, independent of those circum- 
istanceswhich are: essential to the comfort of the animal-man. 


‘Adam Clarke’s Philosophy of Wealth, Malthus’s Inquiry into the 


Law which governs»Population, and the Treatise of Jonathan 
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Edwards on Free Will, are samples of the productions generated 
by the class of investigaturs to which I am now alluding. The 
ability of such writers is not to be questioned, but we feel there.is 
a something wanting: we perceive that skill in argument, and 
ingenuity in hypothesis, do not fill up the ideal which. we have 
of their genius ; and this something, to which we will hereafter 
give a name, indicates very correctly the absence of those powers 
which are to afford a more permanent satisfaction to the indi- 
viduals themselves. For I apprehend we shall find ourselves 
brought to the conclusion,—that, according to the evolution of 
those powers which make the author, is the happiness of the 
man. 

There is yet a third species of pleasure, which, while it is 
both connected with the senses ani the intellect, is allied to a 
power far higher than they. This is the pleasure felt by the 
sympathetic man. He has his pleasures of sense, it is true, but 
he needs no costly stimulants to excite them. By the univer- 
sality of his affectionate feelings, he invests whatever objects 
meet him, with a virtue and a beauty which common men find 
not in the rarest and most magnificent scenes. ‘The sympathetic 
man has his intellectual pleasures; but, instead of investigating 
phenomena and theories, for the mere purpose of discovering 
truth, he beholds in them an illustration of principles which 
are never to be generated in the soul of man by experiment 
and deduction, although by such process their confirmation may 
be evinced. Whoever aspires to be anything more than a mere 
charlatan in philosophy, must place his system on something 
much loftier than the mere outward forms of experiment and 
argument, ‘The truth always exists in the mind previously to 
our endeavour to discover its operations in the material world. 

. But to return,—we have asserted, that however necessary 
may be the exercise of the intellectual capacities, they, alone, 
will never constitute a man of genius. However nicely 
balanced, and exquisitely adjusted, be their theses—however 
perfect their models—they will not do—they will lack essential 
vitality. The ideals sketched, or statues chiselled, by the mere 
intellectual artist, may be models of symmetry, but they do not 
breathe—we feel that the vital is wanting. But let sympathy 
infuse-into these cold forms the promethean warmth ; through 
its-life-operating power, the crimson shall glow on the cheek; 
‘and the fire shall illuminate the eye; and the countenance, with 
its changing aspects, shall indicate the varying emotions:of the 
“s0ul),, Let: this be done, and we love where we, before, only 
-admired;.we feel where we, before, merely thought... The | pro- 
duction is no less animated than exquisite; and we confess that 
we behold:a grateful image of the idea within us, which: de- 
mands tepresentation from every human being. 
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When we say that a large development of sympathy is essen- 
tial to the fair representation of genius, we affirm nought which 
may not be tested at the present hour, and by the present 
audience. I know if I were to ask any one present, when the 
works of poets and philosophers are most vividly appreciated by 
him, he would name those seasons when selfish projects suffer a 
momentary respite; when, in the hush of solitude, over the calmed 
surface of the heart’s waters, generally too tempestuously excited 
for such visitants, the bark of heaven, freighted with celestial feel- 
ings, once more glides, and we are able, once again, to put their 
full significance and meaning upon such words as home and bro- 
ther: words which, in the bustle of mind-harassing engagements, 
had well nigh become stripped of their sympathetic suggestive- 
ness. Yes, it will be found that when we perceive childhood’s 
warm affections to be more related to happiness than is the dark 
apathy of after life; when we feel that, had kindness been cul- 
tivated more, and wealth sought after less, a wiser course had 
been pursued ; when we discover that our joys depend indeed 
upon the inward relationships rather than the outward contin- 
gency; when we would have each pulsation of the heart tuned 
in harmonious correspondence with universal nature ; it is then 
that the words of bards and sages become truly apprehended : 
imagination itself a verity : truth a welcome presence : and heaven 
the very atmosphere of the soul’s respiration. 

But leaving the mere appreciation of others’ labours, shall we 
not find every one present able to testify that he has best suc- 
ceeded’ in authorship when his sympathy was most excited ? 
I will take the verdict of this room; I will abide by the ex- 
perience of every author present : for ee trey have no 
auditor who‘has not, at ‘some time, subscribed his or her name 
to-epistles addressed to distant, but beloved, friends: And have 
you not always found it’ more easy to write when affection 
prompted the thoughts, when you knew that your friend would 
value the lines, and read them over and over again in soli- 
tude? | | 

‘Has not the excellence, too, of your letter, as a literary‘com- 

ition, been proportioned to the warmth of your feeling? 
nour correspondents are harsh and austere, we refrain from 
coitiiiuning “with them ‘on’ those sacred emotions which we can 
trust'tofone but answering hearts.” Not for the cold cynic do 
we recount the delights we experienced in some romantic tour ; 
not for himdo we describe the ‘picturesque loveliness of the 
scene; nor the feelings ‘that, on its contemplation, swelled within 
ott’ hearts.*'To him who knows not’ the love of love we can 
séldom' transmit’ a poetic or ennobling expression ; From him, 
wei can never receive one. | 5 
oThe poor rusti¢ whose education has been of the most lintited 
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character, and who is but just able roughly to shape his thoughts 
into letters, when he first loves, how great the change that comes 
over his mind in connection with this very act of authorship! 
Before he loved, what cared he for a well turned sentence, for 
an expressive image, or for an affectionate compliment ? 

Would metaphors plough the soil?—or arguments sow the 
seed ?—or eloquence pay the wages ?—Ah, it was well to work, 
then; but our poor friend feels that. it is different, now. A 
new element seems borne into his existence. How blessed 
is the sky, for into its depths do her eyes, ever and anon, gaze! 
how precious are the flowers, for she delightsin their fragrance! 
how hallowed is the turf, for it is pressed by her feet! The 
love-fraught peasant is an inspired man; and though the mighty 
utterance may be (as it is ever) inadequately expressed by lip 
or pen, yet is the outward revelation of a far higher character 
than when sympathy is alien to the bosom. But if this love 
were to be exercised upon all individuals instead of one—if, in 
its extended range, it could embrace abstract humanity, instead 
of its particular members—if man could, in fact, become an 
universal lover, a universal sympathiser, would not the power 
of authorship, which we have seen is so much allied with 
sympathy, be developed in a manner so original and efficient 
as to transcend the imaginings of those whose vision is limited 
by the boundary of their own isolated interests? Believe me, 
nothing can be more true than the assertion, that genius and re- 
ligion are companions in progression, and that perfect love in- 
cludes the two. For we are no longer to consider love as a mere 
duty which we owe to God, and the performance of which duty 
is essential to an ultimate acceptance by him; but we are to con- 
sider it as the breath from God—the inspiration by which the 
human being becomes, in his degree, receptive of infinite 
sympathy and perception. We are no longer to contemplate 
it as that which merely makes good husbands, dutiful wives, 
and docile children ;-but we-are to feel that it is that grand 
moving power at the base of all existence; that this love is that 
mighty, that divine impulse, which extends our sympathies, 

osters our energies, gives us to feel the vast extent of our 
relationship and responsibility ; and. makes the exercise of our: 
intelligent and illustrative faculties, for the aid of our brethren, 
not more ennobling as a personal experience, than:incumbent.as 
an universal duty. | | tr 

It will, now, be seen that authorship, when, the result of. 
genius in its highest mode, must be identified with a: pure state, 
of being. Individuals may have earned, for themselves. most 
brilliant reputations, while the course of their lives has indicated, 
anything but holy influences. Byron may. be.referred to, as, 
one; and his name may be adduced as an argument, against, the 
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assertion that strict morality of character is essential to a 
sustained and pre-eminent revelation of mental power. But, 
when we investigate the case, we find nothing to militate 
against the theory, that the good and the entirely great are in- 
separable. Although a public did exist, to whom Byron was the 
object of intensest admiration, yet there was a public, also, 
which asked for something other and, higher than his produc- 
tions, and which, not enchained with the "dark thunder-clouds, 
vivified, at times, by coruscations of intellectual fire, looked 
beyond ‘them, imposing though they might be, to the far expanse 
of Aither, sublime in the silence of its profound repose. Never- 
theless, in Byron there have been many manifestations of the 
elevated and ennobling ; but we are not to infer from this, that 
the gross and passionate nature is the fit instrument of genius, 
but that there are moments when, into the realm of such dark 
and unquiet emotions, Genius descends in all her glory, rectifies 
their coarser exhibitions, and announces her transcendent purity 
through her generally unfaithful representative. 

The state of man, whether good or evil, is ‘not always 
similar and uninterrupted: the divine will sometimes dis- 
perse the degraded,.and the degraded will sometimes obscure 
the divine; and this alternation must take place frequently 
when, as in the case of Byron, there was more of quick impulse 
than of constant self-devotion to principle. It has nghtly and 
nobly been said, that whenever men of genius have erred, it has 
not been because of their genius, but rather because they have not 
had genius enough. Whilst, however, we assert that ‘high moral 
character is indispensable to the noblest manifestation of genius, 
we must own that, until the intellectual powers be developed, 
the character of author cannot be adequately realised. © ‘This in- 
telleetual capacity, like all others, can only be promoted by 
exercise. We read too much, and write too little; we listen 
too much, and reply too little; we take the representations of 
others too much,’ and too little exercise our fubulties of 
research, ‘deals, cotyparisen ang so forth. 

* * . we 

Let us distinguish between sical and its'mere simulation 
between morality asa conventional form, and morality as a 
pure’ instinet-—between a’ mode of morality which is practised 
that’ we+may substantiate’ our claim’ to present or future good, 
and the* oat ih oe which | is practised, becatise' the good is even 
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NELL GWYNNE, OR THE COURT OF THE 
STUARTS. 


An Pistorical Romance. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
( Continued.) 


His companion, as he expected, offered no objection; and 
they passed through an open doorway into the house. They 
now found themselves in a groned passage, which, a few paces 
further on, opened on the hall; but this was so packed with 
devotees, of both sexes, that Harold saw it was impossible to 
push his way into it. Nevertheless, the light of several flam- 
beaux, and of a lamp which hung from the roof, opposite the 
daor, enabled him to survey the assembly, at the same time that 
he,.was himself out of reach of the light, and, consequently, 
could not be seen. Gazing wistfully round, his eye soon dis- 
tinguished, in this heterogeneous mass, the lovely countenance 
of his mistress, and the gaunt forms of her two companions; 
but.it was in vain that he hoped to be observed by her. While 
he, still sought to catch her eye, the motley congregation, with- 
out. any previous notice, simultaneously broke into a low chaunt, 
which they maintained for some time. This done, a lean, hard- 
featured man, with red hair, cropped close to his head—who, 
indeed, was no other than the saintly Isaac Prayhard—suddenly 
mounted a table, in the middle of the room, and gave utterance 
toa loud groan. But it were profane to describe, in exact and 
elaborate detail, the several grimaces and antics which the hypo- 
crite exhibited.;. and-it is sufficient to mention, that after the 
performance of these, he edified the assembly with an extempore 
sermoi. Harold, thinking only of Agatha, heard but little of 
this discourse ; but that little was enough to shock and insult 

better sense of religion, and make him abhor the preacher. 

€ awaited its conclusion with the utmost. impatience. Isaac, 
howeyer, seemed inexhaustible ; and, at every, turn. of .his.dis- 
course, some expiring ‘“‘ Secondly ” was revived, and made the 
Faand of new divisions. But all things have an_end;, and at 

t, when hope had. quite subsided, Harold's sufferings were 
brought to a close. The sermon was over; and the congrega- 
ae having finished their devotions, began to move towards the 

vor. 
Falling back from the line of the passage, he slunk into a 
WOV, 1846.—NO V. VOL. VI. DD 
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sort of recess, opening on a staircase; and here, screened by 
the obscurity, anxiously awaited the approach of Agatha. But 
the congregation, packed closely together, moving very slowly, 
it was some time before she made her appearance. At length, 
however, she reached the passage, and, by the aid of the adja- 
cent lights, he was enabled to observe that she looked alarmed. 
Fearing that he might increase her alarm, he hesitated what to 
do. His hesitation, however, was but momentary, and he 
quickly resumed his wonted decision. She was leaning on the 
arm of her grandfather, and her other attendant, Sir Herbert, 
was walking behind her, so that it was difficult to approach her 
without attracting observation. But, aware that it was his only 
resource, he resolved to make the attempt. Accordingly, press- 
ing forward, he came close behind Sir Herbert, and caught a 
gentle grasp of her hand. His excitement was now intense. 
He feared that, in her confusion, she might imagine that he was 
some stranger, and betray her alarm in an exclamation. But 
her hand instantly returned the clasp and pressure of his. 
This, taking him by surprise, so deeply affected him, that he 
could hardly command himself. But, checking his transport, 
he left the billet in her hand, and hastily withdrew. He would 
not trust himself to look at her again ; but, mingling with the 
crowd, passed straight from the house; and then, without one 
ae without so much as looking round, turned his steps 
omeward. 

Walking at a quick pace, he soon got clear of the company, 
although, in the outset, his thoughts were so engrossed by 
Agatha, that he hardly heeded this circumstance. But he be- 
came more cautious as he drew near the city. Satisfied, how- 
ever, that he was neither watched nor followed, he advanced 
boldly to his retreat. At the mouth of the court, he again en- 
countered the disguised constable; but, whether he suspected 
him or not, he now suffered him to pass unquestioned. “Weary 
and dejected, he arrived at the old house; and after 'a moment’s 
pause, which assured him that all was still, opened the door, 


hated in. 

e was now less jealous of incurring observation, although, 
as he*passed forward, he still subdued his step, and proceeded 
warily. He reached’ his chamber’ without encountering his 
‘hostess. “His lamp, though faint, was'still burning’ and, hastily 
disrobini¢ himself, he resorted to his pillow, Sone’ how he 


should achieve 'that interview, to which he had invited Agatha. 


fied 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


SHOWING HOW HAROLD, IN ACCORDANCE WITH HIS APPOINTMENT, SOUGHT 
A MEETING WITH AGATHA, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF HIS PROGRESS IN 
THAT ADVENTURE. 


THERE were other particulars of Harold’s situation, which, 
in his more composed moments, could not fail to engage his 
attention. It was undeniable that both he and Monmouth 
had now arrived at their dernier ressort. Their only chance 
of.escaping arrest, and an iguominious death, depended on 
the. fulfilment of the King’s promise. From the conversa- 
tion of the two chairmen, which he had so fortunately over- 
heard, he was aware that Charles had dismissed his ministers, 
but, as no others had been appointed, they still retained pos- 
session of power. So long as this was the case, neither he nor 
Monmouth, as Charles had himself told them, could consider 
themselves safe ; and they were now involved in such an intri- 
cate dilemma, that escape seemed impossible. But he did not 
giye way to despondency. Indeed, his thoughts, however he 
might strive to divert them, turned so exclusively on his ap- 
prpecning interview with Agatha, that the other difficulties of 
us, position hardly occurred to him. On the morning subse- 
quent to his visit to the conventicle, he began to think seriously, 
and with more precision, how that interview was to be accom- 
plished. But, think of it as he might, he could devise no other 
way of entering Sir Herbert’s garden than by the river, whence, 
indeed, it was not difficult of access. His hostess, too, offered 
anew obstacle to his project. She seemed to have a suspicion 
that he had one on foot ; and he found, from her alert though 
sinister bearing, that she was maintaining a vigilant look-out. 
NED OnE the day she was hovering near his chamber ; and 
whenever he approached the door, he heard her footstep, which 
_ She in vain sought. to-subdue,-retreating down the stairs. He 
looked with feverish anxiety for the advent of night. .It came 
at last; and though, of course, it increased his excitement, it 
emed to revive his confidence. Ten o’clock was the hour he 
be engaged to meet. Agatha: and, as the appointes time drew 
Aigh, he proceeded, with stealthy and noiseless steps, to recon- 
AMoitre the stairs, Listening attentively, he could, not, distin- 
Buish the least, noise. _ It was very dark; but. this, though con- 
puting, a present difficulty, would ultimately prove. an advan- 
ge; and wrapping his cloak tightly round him, so as to pre- 
vent any rustling, he began to descend the stairs. Once, halting 
a moment, he fancied that he heard a noise behind him, in one 
of the deserted chambers ; and the thought flashed across him, 
for the first time, that the old woman had probably invoked the 
EE? 
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attendance of auxiliaries, and intended to overpower him. But: 
he discovered. that the suspected enemy was nothing more than 
a squadron of rats. Quickly recovering himself, he resumed 
his progress, and shortly reached the foot of the stairs. Here, 
pausing to take breath, he began to congratulate himself on his 
success. Buta vague feeling of undefined danger still haunted 
and depressed him. As he was about to push for the door, he 
turned to look behind him; and, to his great. discomposure, he 
discerned the glaring eyes of the old woman, which seemed to 
scintillate in the darkness, peering over his shoulder. 

But, though he was startled, he did not betray his discom- 
posure. It instantly occurred to him, that as she was no doubt 
within call of her auxiliaries, it would be the safer course to take 
no notice of her. Accordingly, he proceeded quietly towards the 
door, though every moment expecting, in his progress up the 
passage, to be arrested by a pistol-shot. But he gained the 
door unmolested. Drawing it open, he passed leisurely out, 
and closed the door behind him. Then, aware of his danger, 
and sensible that only the most rapid progress could save him 
from pursuit, he sprang down the steps, and darted nimbly for- 
ward. Thus progressing, he reached the outlet from the court, 
and here, continuing his flight, ran against another man, who 
happened to be just entering. The collision was so violent, 
that. before they could recover themselves, they both fell to the 
ground; but Harold, who was uppermost, quickly sprang to 
his feet, and resumed his flight. A shot whizzed past him, 
close to his ear, before he had gone many yards; and, though 
he made no pause, he distinguished the sound of several voices. 
The report of the pistol, too, alarmed the city watch, and he 
heard a rattle sprung, which, he knew, if he made the least 

ause, must soon surround him with new enemies. In this 

ilemma, he struck through a dark archway into the Temple ; 
and, darting across the grand square, made straight for Temple- 
stairs. The watch, however, had caught a glimpse of him, and 
now pressed him so close, that he could not avoid capture, 
unless; as he hoped, he should find a boat at the stairs. As he 
neared the stairs, he found that the noise of the rattles, and the 
eutcries of the watch, had attracted the attention ofa passing 
waterman, who, observing him approach, now pulled.in for the 
stairs, at the same time that he urged him to increase his speed. 
They b th. gained the stairs at the same moment,. It was not 
the, first: time that they had. met; and their acquaintance, if it 
ae be so.denominated, had, been formed under such dangerous 
and jexciting. circumstances, that they, recognised each other 


instantly. ‘The waterman, indeed, was, no other than Barker, 
the quondam king, of, Whitefviars,.. ) 6 3/..5 4). | 
oj As they. hastily, greeted.each. other; (Barker, extending. his 
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. hand, helped Harold into the boat. Then, without further 
pause, he immediately pulled for the centre of the river. 

A few strokes carried them a good distance from the shore, 
but not out of reach of shot, and, as their pursuers gained 
the stairs, several pistols were levelled at them, which, if they 
had been discharged, must certainly have taken effect. At 
this moment, however, the leader of the party interposed, 
and, while the matter was still in dispute, the boat achieved 
a safe distance. 

“« The governor, it seems, won't have you killed,” Barker now 
remarked. 

* Who is he?” asked Harold, in an agitated voice. 

** You ought to know him!” answered Barker, significantly. 
‘* He is your own uncle!” 

“ How know you that?” inquired Harold. ‘ But, indeed,” 
he added, in a more inquisitive tone, ‘‘ you seem to know more 
of me than I could well have believed.” 

‘1 ought,” answered Barker; ‘‘ for many: years have passed, 
and I have seen many changes of fortune, since I first saw you. 
But it is too long a story to tell now; and, as time presses, we 
will wait till we are safe ashore. You are bound for Alsatia, 
I ‘suppose ?” 

e No !” replied Harold. He mused a moment, when he re- 
sumed.—*‘ I wish you to put me ashore, if you will, at Symonds 
House,” he said, “and wait off the stairs for my return.” 

“T might as well take you straight to Newgate,” observed 
Barker. 

“If it be to death, I must go,” answered Harold; “so 
prithee give good way with your oars, and make no words 
on it.” 

‘Barker, naturally taciturn, offered no further objection; 
and, favoured by the tide, the boat passed rapidly towards 
Symonds House. In-~a short time, indeed, it arrived abreast of 
it,and, pulling in-shore, Barker landed Harold ‘on a flight of 
steps ascending to the garden. ‘There was a gate at the top 
of the steps; and Harold, anxious to lose no time, was pre- 
paring to scale it, when ‘he found that it was unlocked. He 
pushed it open, and, with a hasty and confident step, entered 
the garden. 

“He found himself on a sort of terrace, whence ‘three or: four 
stéps; ‘similar to’ those without, led him to the garden. Ad- 
vancing' a few paces, he discerned a pavilion, or summer-house, 
in°the' centre of the area, and; on pursuing’ his glance, dis- 
tinguished a figure standing before it, which he doubted not 
was Apatha. ‘His conjecture ‘proved correct, and, springing 
towards her, he caught her eagerly’ in his arms. 
“Ttewould be impossible to’ deseribe, in ariy adequate terms,’ the 
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transport and joy which that embrace afforded them. Their 
emotion, indeed, was so excessive, that for several moments they 
were unable to give it expression. -At length, however, they 
overcame this feeling, and sought to make the most of their 
rencontre. They had but too many incidents to communicate 
and explain. Harold, all anxiety and eagerness, would fain 
have heard Agatha’s explanation first; but she pressed him 
with so many questions, that he was obliged to inform her, in 
his replies, of all that he had suffered since their separation. 
Her own history was scarcely less eventful. He was most 
alarmed, however, at the prospect it presented to him of her 
being united to Sir Herbert Symonds. ‘This aroused within 
him the most bitter indignation. ‘lo render it impossible, in- 
deed, he would have had her fly with him that instant, without 
a thought of the consequences of such a step, or of its impro- 
priety ; but, though he was impetuous, he was not rash, and it 
required but a second thought to dispose him more prudently. 

“‘ Yet, have no-fear!” he said to Agatha: “have no fear! 
In two days I will come to you again; and, in the meantime, [| 
will arrange some plan for your deliverance.” 

“As you will!” answered Agatha; ‘‘for I trust you im- 
plicitly.” 

** Indeed, I would do much to win you,” returned Harold : 
* T would even stoop, if necessary, to the pride of your grand- 
father. Could I only bring him to an explanation, I doubt not 
that I should pacify him.” 

Agatha was silent. 

** You think otherwise ?” resumed Harold. ‘* Have I, then, 
so irretrievably offended him ?” 

** Alas, yes!” answered Agatha, falteringly. ‘‘ And yet, 
though I have asked him more than once, he will not tell me 
how. Indeed, he: has forbidden me even to mention your 
name.” 

“Yet I swear to you, Agatha, I have in no wise ever done 
aught to anger him,” observed Harold. ‘ Indeed—but hist!” 

Agatha, trembling with alarm, involuntarily crept closer to 
his bosom, and they listened with breathless attention. But all 
was perfectly still. 
~ © "Pwas like a voice,” observed Harold, at length; ‘ but 
whether it were so, or not, I hear nothing now.” 

' “Yonder shadow, I think, moves ‘a little,” faltered Agatha, 
nting at an-adjacen t shrubbery. , 
“But: Harold, though ‘he strained his eyes to the utmost, could 
discern’ nothing‘ but'the shrubs, and, somewhat re-assured, they 
yesumed their conversation. Agatha, however, still spoke tremu- 
lously; and all Harold’s. assurances’ could hardly ‘suceeed in 
soothing her. Nevertheless;\'she felt gratified and theered by 
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his, protestations of affection. She felt that, even if they were 

never to meet again—whatever, indeed, might be her ultimate 

destiny, she must ever be the happier for that brief interview. 

She even ventured to hope that he might yet achieve her 
deliverance. 

‘In any case,” she said, ‘‘ you will see me again, Harold?” 

‘© If I live,” answered Harold. 

“If you live?” returned Agatha. ‘“‘ Are you, then, still in 
danger ?” 

** Let us not speak of it,” said Harold. ‘‘ Remember only 
this, that whatever may be my own situation, my present 
thought is solely how I may serve you.’ 

Agatha, though almost choked with emotion, was about to 
reply; but, before she could accomplish her purpose, Harold 
significantly pressed her arm, and she checked herself. Fol- 
lowing the direction of his glance, she discerned several men, 
whom she but too readily recognised, in the shadow of the ad- 
jacent shrubbery, and it became evident that they were dis- 
covered. But Harold manifested no apprehension. Silently 
wringing her hand, he crept out of the summer-house, on the 
side removed from observation; and, conceiving that he had not 
been perceived, determined to push for the river. There was 
a shrubbery at hand, extending to the terrace; and after a 
glance around, which failed to develop any new obstruction, he 
dived into it. His rapid steps soon bore him to the terrace. 
In the meantime, however, his adversaries had darted forward, 
and rushed together to the summer-house. He now became 
aware that they were making every effort to secure him. He 
could not reach the gate, which was in the centre of the ter- 
race, without exposing himself to view; but, hazardous as such 
astep would be, it was his‘only chance of escape, and he made 
a:bold dash for it. The shouts of his pursuers immediately in- 
timated to him that he was observed. But, nounting to the 
terrace, he almost sprang to the gate, and arrived safely on the 
river-stairs. He looked round for the boat, but to his great 
disappointment, it was nowhere to be seen. 
© His pursuers, no longer seeking to conceal themselves, were 
now rapidly approaching ; and capture seemed inevitable, But 
he possessed that promptitude of thought and action, which, in 
circumstances of extreme danger, a brave mind can never lack, 

sand. he did not give himself up for lost. Gliding down the 
steps, he jumped up to his knees in the water; and here, stoop- 

ving down,’ concealed himself under .the steps. His pursuers 
“were almost (simultaneously at the gate; and. the. voices, of 
Mowbray and Sir Herbert Symonds, which he hath before re- 
acopnised, broke. distinctly on his ear.. 

id He has baffled us! ” exclaimed.Mowbray. 
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“ Nay, -he nust. be here!” answered Sir Herbert: “ other- 
wise his boat, if he had one, could not have got out of sight. | 
warrant you he is still in the garden.” 

‘« Nay, your worship, | saw him rush through the gate,” ob- 
served a strange voice. 

‘‘ *Tis impossible!” said Sir Herbert. ‘‘ He is, I doubt not, 
still concealed in the garden, and we must search it thoroughly.” 

They turned back to the garden; and Harold, respited for a 
moment, again ventured to scan the river. As he did so, he 
distinguished a dark object approaching, which he had no doubt 
was the boat. The next moment, indeed, he recognised the 
figure of Barker, standing in the stern, and propelling the boat 
with a skull, so as to advance without noise. 1t was soon up 
with him ; and assisted by Barker, who extended him his hand, 
he stepped into it. Then, seizing a skull, he joined Barker in 
pulling off, and the boat shot swiftly out to the centre of the 
river. 

Here, no longer distinguishable from the shore, or apprehen- 
sive of pursuit, they began to converse. 

“Why did you carry off the boat?” asked Harold. 
‘“‘ "Twas near causing my capture! ” 

‘* Nay, Captain, but rather prevented it,” answered Barker. 
‘‘] saw the enemy, indeed, before you did ; but, as you were 
not within hail, could not give you the alarm. I held off, there- 
fore—thinking you would certainly make for the stairs, and that, 
when all was quiet, I could easily bring you off.” 

** It was well conceived,” said Harold, ‘‘ and dexterously exe- 
cuted.” 

Indeed, Barker had displayed so much address in this emer- 
gency, that Harold began to feel inclined, on reflection, to con- 
tide in him further, and, if he found him ‘willing, engage his as- 
sistance in his future designs. It required but little thought to 
convert his inclination into a positive resolution. Accordingly, 
after a brief pause, he resumed the conversation, and, in a few 
rapid words, made him understand how he was situated. 

*‘ You cannot well be in a greater strait,” remarked Barker, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘ But, though you are in danger, you 
are at-least free; and, of course, you will not again place your- 
self in the old hag’ s clutches ? 2" 

Unfortunately 1 must,” answered Harold. 

Surely, knowing what you do, you will never be so mad?” 
remonstrated Barker. 

fi tTig: “~ ‘lastishift,”, returned Harold. -‘‘ If the King keeps 
his word, Lmay yet.beiwell; if he. botaays usy I may at least 
ssve'the Duke of Monmouth.” 

f You may well-call ita last shift,” ied Barker,,.»:‘, But, 
be you; seem, resolved, \I must do, what I.can, as your friend, to 
bring you both off.” 
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They were silent for a few minutes, when Harold, recalling his 
scattered thoughts, again spoke. 

* You said you had somewhat to tell me,” he observed. “If 
it has any reference to my personal history, I shall be glad to 
hear it.” 

‘‘No, no! you cannot bear it, now!” answered Barker ; 
‘‘and, moreover, it would, as I before told you, require more 
time to unfold it than you conceive. 

“ Enough !” said Harold, too much occupied by anxieties to 
give way to curiosity. ‘‘ You had better come to the old house, 
if you can, early to-morrow ; and we will talk it over. Mean- 
while, you must endeavour to find out what is in progress re- 
specting the government.” 

““ Be sure, if anything is to be learned, I will prove a faithful 
Mercury,” replied Barker; ‘but, for the last two days, the 
palace has been almost shut up, and every moment raises a re- 
port which the next belies. But here we are, at last, at Lud- 
gate-stairs.” 

The boat, indeed, which had for some time been nearing the 
shore, now glided alongside the stairs, and, dreading further 
delay, Harold stepped ashore. He bade a hasty adieu to 
Barker; and then, with quick and resolute steps, mounted to 
the street, and wended his way towards the old house. 

He expected to be arrested at the entrance to the court. To 
his surprise, however, no one molested him, or even appeared ; 
and, darting through the archway, he arrived safe at the old 
house. He opened the door: the passage, as far as he could 
see, presented no overlooker; and, ascending the stairs, he 
passed unmolested to his chamber. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE-LAST SHIFT. 


Tuouaen he quickly betook himself to his pillow, it was long 
before Harold, disengaging himself from his thoughts, could 
compose himself for sleep. Even then, indeed, his slumbers 
were ‘short and broken, and he arose in the morning feverish 
and unrefreshed. 

Though he had promised that he would again meet Agatha, 
he saw so many objections to such a proceeding, on more 
mature reflection, that he doubted whether he could any way 
accomplish it. He even feared that he would find it impossible 
tovmake his egress from the house. ‘There was a confidence in 
the careless behaviour of his hostess, and in her neglect of ‘all 
precaution; which seemed to intimate that she considered her 
_ prey’secure. He had no doubt that, anticipating the return of 
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“ Nay, -he must. be here!” answered Sir Herbert. “ other- 
wise his boat, if he had one, could not have got out of sight. | 
warrant you he is-still in the garden.” 

‘Nay, your worship, I saw him rush through the gate,” ob- 
served a strange voice. 

‘ "Tis impossible!” said Sir Herbert. ‘‘ He is, I doubt not, 
still concealed in the garden, and we must search it thoroughly.” 

They turned back to the garden; and Harold, respited for a 
moment, again ventured to scan the river. As he did so, he 
distinguished a dark object approaching, which he had no doubt 
was the boat. The next moment, indeed, he recognised the 
figure of Barker, standing in the stern, and propelling the boat 
with a skull, so as to advance without noise. It was soon up 
with him; and assisted by Barker, who extended him his hand, 
he stepped into it. Then, seizing a skull, he joined Barker in 
pulling off, and the boat shot swiftly out to the centre of the 
river. 

Here, no longer distinguishable from the shore, or apprehen- 
sive of proms they began to converse. : 

“Why did you carry off the boat?” asked Harold. 
‘‘ "Twas near causing my. capture! ” 

‘Nay, Captain, but rather prevented it,” answered Barker. 
‘“‘] saw the enemy, indeed, before you did; but, as you were 
not within hail, could not give you the alarm. I held off, there- 
fore—thinking you would certainly make for the stairs, and that, 
when all was quiet, I could easily bring you off.” 

ff ae was aa conceived,” said Harold, ‘‘ and dexterously exe- 
cuted.” 

Indeed, Barker had displayed so much address in this emer- 
gency, that Harold began to feel inclined, on reflection, to con- 
tide in him further, and, if he found him willing, engage his as- 
sistance in his future designs. It required but little thought to 
convert his inclination into a positive resolution. Accordingly, 
after a brief pause, he resumed the conversation, and, in a few 
rapid words, made him understand how he was situated. 

‘“‘ You cannot well be in a greater strait,” remarked Barker, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘ But, though you are in danger, you 
are at least free; and, of course, you will not again place your- 
self in the old hag’s clutches ?” 

»fyUnfortunately 1 must,” answered Harold. 

Surely, knowing what you do, you will never be so mad ?” 
remonstrated Barker. tou! 
offtieds ee erenenr euteanee Rantias Tf the King keeps 
his word, all, may yet: be\well; if he. betrays us,I may at least 
sayeithe, Duke of Monmouth.” «5 6 6 bo , 
voff You may well-call it.a last; shift,” rejoined Barker. ‘‘ But, 
as yourseem) resolved, \I must ledabét iid » a8 your friend, to 
bring you both off.” 
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They were silent for a few minutes, when Harold, recalling his 
scattered thoughts, again spoke. 

“ You said you had somewhat to tell me,” he observed. “ If 
it has any reference to my personal history, I shall be glad to 
hear it.” 

‘‘No, no! you cannot bear it, now!” answered Barker ; 
‘‘and, moreover, it would, as I before told you, require more 
time to unfold it than you conceive. 

“ Knough !” said Harold, too much occupied by anxieties to 
give way to curiosity. ‘“‘ You had better come to the old house, 
if you can, early to-morrow ; and we will talk it over. Mean- 
while, you must endeavour to find out what is in progress re- 
specting the government.” 

‘“< Be sure, if anything is to be learned, | will prove a faithful 
Mercury,” replied Barker; ‘‘ but, for the last two days, the 
palace has been almost shut up, and every moment raises a re- 
port which the next belies. But here we are, at last, at Lud- 
gate-stairs.” 

The boat, indeed, which had for some time been nearing the 
shore, now glided alongside the stairs, and, dreading further 
delay, Harold stepped ashore. He bade a hasty adieu to 
Barker; and then, with quick and resolute steps, mounted to 
the street, and wended his way towards the old house. 

He expected to be arrested at the entrance to the court. To 
his surprise, however, no one molested him, or even appeared ; 
and, darting through the archway, he arrived safe at the old 
house. He opened the door: the passage, as far as he could 
see, presented no overlooker; and, ascending the stairs, he 
passed unmolested to his chamber. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE LAST SHIFT. 


Tuovuan he quickly betook himself to his pillow, it was long 
before Harold, disengaging himself from his thoughts, could 
compose himself for sleep. Even then, indeed, his slumbers 
were ‘short; and broken, and he arose in the morning feverish 
and unrefreshed. 

Though he had promised that he would again meet Agatha, 
he saw so many objections to such a proceeding, on more 
mature reflection, that he doubted whether he could any way 
accomplish it. He even feared that he would find it impossible 
tomake his egress from the house. ‘There was a confidence in 
the careless behaviour of his hostess, and: in her neglect of ‘all 
precaution; which seemed to intimate that she considered her 
prey secure: He had no dowbt that, anticipating the return of 
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Monmouth, she had taken her measures judiciously, and was 
no longer unaided by her treacherous coadjutors. ‘This made 
him more anxiously desire, while it led him to dread, the 
return of the Duke; but, as time passed on, his suspense 
became so excessive, that the very worst promised to be more 
supportable. 

While he was thus pondering on his situation, he was 
aroused by the appearance of the old woman. It was evident, 
however, from her disordered demeanour, that she was rather 
startled to find him at home. 

“‘ How did you getin?” she demanded, in a tone of surprise. 

“Get in?” cried Harold. ‘“ What mean you, woman ?”’ 

“Will you deny it?” returned his hostess. “I saw you go 
out myself.” | 

Though far from desiring to irritate her, which could serve 
only to accelerate matters, Harold thought it judicious to as- 
sume a tone of authority. | 

‘* Am I not, then, free to come and go at my own will?” he 
answered. ‘Or are .you, forsooth, my keeper, instead. of my 
servant? I’ faith, I have a mind to pistol you as you stand.” 

The old woman retreated towards the door. 

“If you dare to raise your pistol, [ ‘Il call for help!” she 
cried. 

Harold, who could only wish that he possessed a pistol, 
covered his chagrin with a laugh. 

“Nay, nay, | meant not to frighten you,” he said; “ but, in 
good truth, you grow somewhat familiar. Yet I doubt not 
your honesty; and, indeed, as my friends know my situation, 
and know you also, your life depends on your good faith.” 

“Say you so?” cried the old woman, turning pale. 

She was about to deliver herself further; but, influenced by 
a new impulse, she suddenly checked herself, and turned her 
eyes on his face. There was, however, fortunately for his pur- 
pose, nothing in his countenance to awaken suspicion. 

“*T know not what you mean,” she observed. 

“ Nay, I mean no harm,” answered Harold. ‘I am, as you 
well know, nearly helpless here; but I have friends at hand, 
and they will not fail me in the time of need.” 

‘There will be no need of them here,” returned the old 
woman. : 

At this moment, a loud knock on the outer door, announcing 
the arrival of ‘a visitor, startled them both. 

“*Tis he!” screamed the hostess. 

‘Thus speaking, she hobbled out of the chamber, and hastened 
down the stairs:'to the door. Harold, though sharing her ex- 
pectations (yet afraid of incurring unfriendly observation), did 
not venture to follow her, but impatiently awaited the issue. 
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While he was thus in suspense, he heard a hasty footstep on 
the stair; and, before he could spring to his feet, Monmouth, 
so anxiously expected, rushed into the room, 

Hardly noticing his salutation, Harold darted past him, and 
closed the chamber-door. 

“ We are betrayed,” he then said, in a whisper. 

Monmouth changed colour. 

‘‘ Have you, then, had any tidings from the King?” he in- 
quired. 7 

** No!” 

‘Has not Mistress Gwynne been here?” pursued the 
Duke. 

“No!” 

“* How, then, can you suspect treachery!” continued Mon- 
mouth. ‘‘No! no! the old adage, you know, gives us a more 
comfortable assurance—no news is good news.” 

*“‘ In general, it may be so, but it is not the case with us,” 
returned Harold. ‘ ‘he old woman is our betrayer.” 

And, still speaking in a whisper, he informed Monmouth of 
the scheme he had overheard in the kitchen, to deliver them 
both up to the Duke of York. 

‘What is to be done?” answered Monmouth. “If we fall 
into his hands, we shall be lost.”’ 

“We must fly!” said Harold. 

“And whither, I prithee?” returned Monmouth. ‘“ No! 
In the first place, as we know not how we stand, we must secure 
this villainous hag, and we may then proceed more safely.” 

Harold agreed, and, though undetermined how to act, they 
turned towards the door. Before they could reach it, however, 
it was thrown open, and they found themselves confronted by 
Nell Gwynne. 

“Fly!” she cried, in breathless accents. 

** How is this?” exclaimed Monmouth. ‘“ Has the King, 
after all his promises; given me up to my enemies ?” 

Nell, who was panting for breath, and unable to speak, waved 
her hand towards the stairs. As they still gazed at her, they 
were alarmed at the report of a pistol. 

**T’ faith, there is the old woman’s signal!” cried Harold. 
“The Philistines are upon us!” 

*T care not!” answered Monmouth. ‘The King, I am 
sure, will not suffer us to be harmed.” 

** The King is dead!” cried Nell, bursting into tears, 


_ END OF THE FIRST REIGN, 
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PUBLIC SURETISHIP. 


In, our last number we stated that our attention had been 
called to the insecurity of private, and the infallibility of puilic, 
Suretiship, by a tract on the subject from the pen of Mr. Saunder- 
son, late an auditor of The Guarantee Society, and which tract 
has already reached the 23rd or 24th edition. We have just re- 
perused this able and conclusive brochure, and consider that we 
cannot do a greater service to those employers, or employees, 
who have not seen the original, but who may read our pages, 
than by presenting them, in this place, with a few of its most 
striking passages.— After some preliminary observations, Mr. S. 
states that, An Act for regulating legal proceedings by and 
against the Guarantee Society, and for granting certain powers 
thereto, received the Royal Assent on the 18th of June, 1842. 
The main object of this Act he describes to be the authorization 
of the reception of the security of the Guarantee Society, for 
officers of the Crown, in appointments to Her Majesty’s Service. 
This statement, at starting, proves the appreciation which this 
most admirable, though novel, Society has received at Head Quar- 
ters, among the governmental powers; but, how influentially it 
has been countenanced by the mercantile community, we glean 
from another document which we have inspected, and which is 
entitled, “ A List of some of the Public Bodies, Bankers, Rail- 
way Companies, &c., who have accepted the security of the 
Guarantee Society.” From this list, it appears that, besides 
The Bank of England and The East India Company, 27 Lon- 
don, and 54 Country Bankers or banking firms, 30 Railway 
Companies, 27 Parishes and Poor Law Unions, 113 Public In- 
stitutions, 70 Commercial Firms, with sundry Managers of 
Estates to Noblemen, and other individuals, have had dealings 
with the Society, and have ‘accepted its (infallible) Suretiship. 
The-hitherto system of Private Suretiship by individuals is thus 
instructively reviewed by Mr. S.— 

*t Heretofore, Suretiship for the faithful discharge of pecuniary trust, has 
been a private arrangement between the principal, the agent ur person em- 
ployed, and the Sureties. The. friends of some unemployed relative or 
dependent are desirous that he should engage in business, and the principal 
of the concern (satisfied with his respectability) is willing to appoint him 
to. an office of trust, provided the “firm” be guaranteed from loss by a bond, 
in'which certain persons of known or supposed property undertake to make 
good any loss from fraud or dishonesty on the part of the individual to be 
employed.:'The person for whom the employment is so then solicits 
mences the ditharge of the duties assigned to him. oe 

. On reflection, it will be’ discovered that this system is Seourdy isvet ob- 


jection >that it is: @ nominal instead of a real » involving 
the interest: ofiall,-but affording uate protection to none; and, while it 


imposes no» eheek ‘upon the vicious, it exposes the innocent to ‘punishment. 
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and raises an insuperable bar to the adequate reward of many useful mem- 
bers of society. 

“The insecurity of Private Suretiship, to the acceptor, arises from the 
difficulty of ascertaining the solvency of the persons offered as Suréties, and 
the continuance of their solvency after the acceptance of the Bond. This 
insecurity is commonly disclosed in the following manner :— 

“The duties required appear to be adequately performed, and the princi- 
pal is satisfied; perhaps he ascertains that the Sureties are living, and he 
makes no further inquiries. The means of the Sureties, however, like those 
of all: other individuals, may become impaired without any creditor being 
aware, of the fact, and a knowledge of such misfortunes may be concealed 
from their most intimate friends; at the same time, various causes may 
gradually weaken the good principles of the youth for whom the Security 
was provided; or the necessities of a family subject the honesty of the man 
of more matured age to a greater trial than his virtue can withstand. If 
default take place, the principal has recourse to his bond; but this under 
such circumstances proves a very inefficient protection ; the Sureties are found 

instead of wealthy ; a compromise is effected; or, sometimes from ina- 

ility of the Sureties to pay, a total loss is entailed upon the principal not- 

withstanding his posession of a bond that ought to have afforded protection 
under such an occurrence. 

“A case illustrative of this has lately occurred. A clerk of thirty-three 
years’ service proved dishonest: the employers immediately thought 
of their bond, and exclaimed, ‘Who are his Sureties?’ The instrument 
had never before been referred to. It was then discovered that all the 
sureties were dead, and no clue could be obtained to their personal re- 
presentatives. 

..“* The Guarantee Society provides the means of escape from these dangers. 
Its large capital, subscribed by individuals of wealth and affluence, is a solid 
proof cf its solvency; its revenue, from annually recurring premiums, affords 
additional resources for the payment of sums due upon defalcations ; and 
the inconvenience to principals of tracing changes of residence, and personal 
representatives of deceased Suretics, is altugether avoided. 

“ There is also much in the proceedings of the Guarantee Society, which 
diminishes the risk of Suretiship to all the persons concerned. 

‘In the discharge of trusts between parties united by daily friendly inter- 
course, there is a natural repugnance to allude to a Deed providing Security 
for its faithful performance, and proceeding on the assumption of the pos- 
sibility of dishonesty in a friend, in whatever station of life he may be placed. 
The instrument therefore loses much of its controlling power, and is less 
likely to prevent fraud, than if the existence of the bond was periodically 
impressed upon the minds ofall parties. 

«»** The annual notice which the Society issues, to the parties guaranteed and 
to.their principal, supplies this defect ; it reminds the one, that holding the 
security of a bond, it is his duty to examine and balance periodically the 
accounts of the party guaranteed; and, to the other, it recalls, every year, 
the remembrance. of the obligation, under which he is bound to a faithful 
discharge of the trust he has undertaken to perform. It imposes no burthen 
upon.the principal, unless an ordinary attention to his own interests can be 

: , and it requires from the servant nothing more than strict in- 
tegrity.of conduct. Not ouly, therefore, is a more complete security provided 
forthe principal, but the Society encourages the growth of a high moral 
feeling in one of the most useful classes of the community,—those entrusted 

i uniary transactions on account of others—watching with vigilance 

sign. of the deficiency. of such principles, or of the existence of pernicious 
abits.... So convinced bave many principals of well-established firms become 
C great practical value. of the position taken by the Guarantee’ Society, 
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that they pay as a voluntary gift to the individual the amount of premium 
required by the Society from the person who is the object of the guarantee.” 


Mr..S. having incontestably set forth the superior value of 
public over private Suretiship to principals, or those having 
need to accept it; proceeds to point out the liabilities from 
which the Society is formed to relieve the Private Bondsman. 


‘Individuals who are under bond in the character of Sureties are exposed 
to serious evils; they are liable to pecuniary mulcts, at every moment, for dis- 
honesty and fraud over which they have no actual control; they are incapa- 
ble, under the present law, of obtaining release from the obligations they 
have entered into, and to which they are declared bound for ever, as their 
bond once given cannot be withdrawn without the express consent of the 
employer ; they are at the mercy of the employer and the employed! Take 
the youth just launched upon the world—who is to guarantee his fidelity 
and honesty? How often is the parent or guardian obliged to become his 
Surety! If default occur, those who have nourished, educated, and be- 
friended, or the sister or brother who have looked up to their relative for 
credit and support, are involved in the common ruin ; and the punishment 
falls more heavily upon the Sureties than upon the delinquent. 

“Take again the position of Sureties with reference tothe employer. The 
fraud charged may be imaginary ; it may not be sustainable by law; default 
may have arisen from circumstances never contemplated under the bond. 
(Covenants, such as few lawyers, if consulted, would allow their client to 
sign, are often insisted upon in these bonds.) But the Sureties are in no 
better situation on that account: they have laid themselves under personal 
obligations and liabilities. In most cases they are unacquainted with the 
complexity of commercial accounts, and unable to investigate the justice of 
the claim ;—they become the victims of their want of foresight—ignorance 
of points of law—or of their imperfect knowledge of the special circumstances 
attendant on the trade or occupation in which their liability has arisen. 

“ If we take still higher walks in life, we find other serious drawbacks, and 
further obligations on the Surety. If a person obtain an appointment in any 
of the Government departments of revenue, Sureties become necessary : but 
any claim of the Crown affects both real and personal property ; the whole 
estate of the Surety is immediately encumbered, and becomes proportionally 
depressed in value. Such a bond creates a difficulty in dealing with real 
property by sale or mortgage ; and, although the circumstances have ceased 
under which the bond was granted, considerable inconvenience and expense 
must be incurred before the registration of the bond can be formally and 
legally cancelled.” 


Having exposed the dangers of private guaranteeing, both as 
they affect the bond-giver and the bondholder, Mr. S. proceeds 
to show, how, by virtue of the facilities and arrangements for 
corporate guaranteeing, afforded by the Guarantee Society, the 
third party to the transaction, viz., the individual requiring to 
be guaranteed, is, bettered, in his relative position, after the 
guarantee from such a source is obtained. 


_ To the person who is required to find Security, and whose character will 

bear the test. of inquiry, the advantages offered by the Guarantee Society are 

gre 3 it relieves him from the personal RNP that accompanies private 
e 


Suretiship,—he is enabled to enter upon the duties of his office, free and un- 
trammeled,—he is placed aboye, the contingences arising from the death, in- 
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solvency, or voidance of his Suretics by residence abroad,—and he knows 
that, as soon as the necessity for the guarantee is determined, his obligations 
to the Society cease. Encouragement to a continuance in a course of fidelity 
is also obtained from the knowledge, that when a reputation for integrity has 
been established with the Society, additional security may be obtained when- 
ever. it may be required,—as, on promotion, or a change of employment. 

“The favour of private Suretiship is generally solicited under the painful 
feeling, that the friend or relative is to lay himself under serious pecuniary 
liabilities for no consideration whatever. In country towns—nay even in 
Government Offices,—it may involve other painful sacrifices; favours are 
required in return; often such as are in opposition to the strict line of duty 
which the individual ought otherwise to observe.” 


Another immense advantage secured to the self-guaranteer by 
the business habits, and the weight of the Guarantee Society, is 
set forth by Mr. S. in the following terms. 


“To the meritorious, therefore, the objects for which the Guarantee So- 
ciety has becn established afford assistance and encouragement , in operation 
they may do more, they may be a positive protection to him. Suspicion may 
arise in the mind of the principal that he has sustained pecuniary injury, 
alarm may follow thereupon, and warm personal feelings arise between the 
parties: the employer may be litigious and factious, a claim may be made for 
an asserted default, and the balance sheet, upon a prima facie view, establish 
the accusation: but the Society examines and investigates every claim. It can 
thus check unjust charges; it makes principals aware that proper controul 
must be maintained in dealings with those who are accountable to them, and 
it assures the employed, that, if they be wrongfully accused, the claim will 
undergo an impartial scrutiny. This result Private Suretiship can seldom 
accomplish ; in the generality of cases the Sureties are too little acquainted 
with mercantile accounts, or official routine, to attempt the duty. The claim 
ig sometimes disputed, sometimes compromised, and sometimes paid in full ; 
warin personal feelings are often excited; friendship and ties of relationship 
are broken ; the one party declaring he has been wrongfully injured in cha- 
racter, and the other that they have been shamefully cheated and deceived. 

“ This is no imaginary case. Among the first claims on the Guarantee 
Society was one, for a considerable amount, made by a commercial firm, 
on account of alleged defalcation committed by one of their travellers. 
The party accused, having been requested by the Society to meet the accusa- 
tion, produced accounts which, upon delivery, were carefully examined. Both 
parties were thereupon required by the Guarantee Society to produce final 
accounts, which were again carefully examined, and the claim was held inad- 
missible. ‘The consequence was that the subject was referred to arbitration, 
and the award proved that no sum was due to the firm; on the contrary, 
that a sum for services rendered was due from them to their traveller, and 
the costs of the arbitration were given in favour of the Guarantee Society.” 


_, Lhe moral effect of the Society in extinguishing the oppor- 
tunities presented to those, who are guaranteed by relatives or 
friends, of wrong doing and breach of faith, through reliance 
on the reluctance of such Bondsmen to take legal cognizance of 


their transgressions, comes in for due notice, thus :— 
«The only consideration which remains worthy of notice, is the effect 
t at the introduction of this principle will have upon other general interests 
‘ € community, especially with regard to morality. The rarity of a pro- 
secution by Sureties sufficiently attests the weakness of the moral control 
that Private Suretiship exercises in the relations between the employed ‘and 
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their Bondsmen. It is sufficient for the Surety that he has incurred a heavy 
penalty ; and it would evince great ignorance of the world, to suppose rela- 
tives would further expose their family honour by public proceedings against 
the offender. Under such feelings the worthless servant escapes punish- 
ment; he may form other acquaintance and other friendships; he possibly 
may obtain another employer, and other Sureties, and run a similar round of 
folly and vice, and eventually plunge into greater delinquencies. The pro- 
ceedings of the Guarantee Society appear well calculated to arrest such a 
course of events. Upon the first defalcation, if it be not a case of gross 
fraud, the individual may be called ape to protect the Society from pecu- 
niary loss, his employer still having the right to prosecute. If this can be 
accomplished, when a second application for Guarantee is made, the answer 
of the Society to the proposed master would be, ‘We will not guarantee 
A. B. a second time; we believe he can be employed more usefully than in 
offices of pecuniary trust.’ 

“ The individual is by such means most probably saved from the tempta- 
tion that would constantly beset him. If the circumstances attending the 
defalcation afford evidence of serious criminality, prosecution will certaiily 
follow. ‘The Society have their personal interests to protect, and in such a 
case must exert the only real check upon the positively dishonest; viz., the 
certainty of exposure and punishment. 

“ The success of the Guarantee Society must therefore lead to a diminution 
of fraud and dishonesty.” ; 

We think we have extracted enough from Mr. S.’s digest 
to entitle us to ask our readers to assent to the summing up, 
which is as fo!lows :— | 

“ On a careful review of the various considerations in connexion with this 
important subject, it appears to me that the extension of Insurance to Sure- 
tiship is a oo object, most beneficial to the community: and that, if the 
defects of Private Suretiship can be remedied by the success that may 
attend the working of this Society, never was there an institution that more 
deserved the support of all departments of Her Majesty's service, and of the 
public generally ; and, if the facts and statements now submitted for consi- 
deration cannot be invalidated, the Guarantee Society must strengthen a 
system indispensable for the protection of social life, but which has hitherto 
been very inefficiently conducted by Private instead of Public Suretiship.” 

The Pamphlet from which we have drawn these socially im- 
portant suggestions is published by Stmpkin and Marshall, at 
the small charge of sixpence. We recommend it to universal 
circulation, as there is scarcely a grade of Society, in which Par- 
ties may not stand in need of Bondsmen for their fidelity, or in 
which Employers may not require to be effectually secured against 
the possible defalcation of those they employ. To conclude, in 
the words of our last Monthly Notice, it is now the duty, which 
parents, guardians, relations, and friends, owe, both to themselves — 
and the publie, unflinchingly to refuse all such applications to 
become private bondsmen as are entertainable bY public ones. It 
isa duty, furthermore, which they owe to the applicants themselves, 
who, by de facto becoming (in. virtue. of the ‘annual prémiums 


they set apart for the purpose) their, own pores of Bonds- 


men, thereby learn an invaluable lesson’ df 


If-dependence and 
prudential forethought. YET MOY Sui 








PHE AVENGER. 
A CrageVp in Five Acts. 


[The Tragedy of ‘The Avenger, though frequently represented, both in the 
metropolis and the provinces, during the lifetime of the late Samuel 
Butler, the Tragedian, who originally impersonated the character of 
Walder, the hero of the drama, has never hitherto appeared in type. It 
is the early production of one of our established and most fortunate 
dramatic writers of the high moral and intellectual school. This 
gentleman having set apart the MS. for the sole use of Mr. Butler, it fol- 
lowed, of course, that the play, though successful wherever it was enacted, 
was not permitted to pass into print; and it, now, therefore, by the kind 
permission of the accomplished author, first passes into publication, through 
the congenial pages of Hoop’s Macazinz] 


CHARACTERS OF THE DRAMA. 
Austrians :— 


WautensteIn, Duke of Friedland—General of the Imperial Army. 
Cotongt ILL, 

Coronet TERzsxKy, 

Coroner Goetz, Officers of the Imperial Army. 
Count Ernest or LAvenster, 

Count Bernarp or Ervarspen, 


Countess Epitaa or LAvENSTEIN. 
AGNES. 
Swedes :— 


Watper, the Avenger. ADOLF. 
EcKENFORD. LILLA. 
CoNRADIN. 


Officers, Soldiers, Peasants, &c. 


a C+ 


ACT I. 
Scene I.—A pass among the rocks. 
Enter Avour, leading in Litua. 


eae. * ADOLF. 
ay, cheer thee up! come, courage, my sweet sister, . 
e, we are safe; our rugged home is gain’d, 
ud we may rest secure. Ah! more intruders ? 

shall - [ Enter BERNARD. |] 
bpeldier, pass on--you will find nothing here, 

o glut your ravenous appetite, but blows. 
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BERNARD. 
Well! they are soldiers’ food—T'll breakfast on them. 


ADOLF. 


Yet, now I look again, should I not know you? 
Count Bernard of Ervalsden ? 


BERNARD. 
Adolf? no, 
Impossible! why hid in this disguise ? 
And can this be the gentle Lilla, too, 
The May-day queen of all my boyish sports ? 
Shame, shame upon me! [Advancing.] 


ADOLF. 
Hold awhile, Count Bernard | 
Soldier of Austria, you are here our foe! 


BERNARD. 


Adolf, I was your school-mate, play-mate, friend, 
Why, man, what devil makes you doubt me now ? 


ADOLF. 
Experience !—Fifteen years of civil war 
Have swept away all ties of friendship, ay, 
And more—of blood—old loves are broken up ; 
Brother now thrusts at brother’s life; and child, 
With impious sword, crosses his father’s steel, 
And stains the old man’s grey hairs with his gore: 
All Germany is desolate with the curse : 
Why should your love bloom still ? 


BERNARD. , 
How /ike a heretic! 
A set of sour, ascetic, savage, fools, 
Who join in this same glorious game of war, 
With most unsoldier-like and gloomy malice. 
The soldier fights for conquest and for fame ; 
A lion in the battle, and a lamb 
Whene’er the sword is sheath’d—But you are wolves, 
Who, even in a time of truce like this, 
Cannot forget your natures—but, growl on! 


LILLA. 


Oh! Bernard, we have suffer’d much, and grief 
Stays not to measure phrases. 


BERNARD. 
My sweet playmate, 
That, care should press upon so fair a brow, 
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Is double sorrow. If a soldier’s means, 
A shallow but a wide-mouth’d purse, can aid you, 
Call all I have your own. 
ADOLF. 

No, Bernard, never! 
A Leaguer’s purse, fill’d with unrighteous plunder, 
Wrung from the suff’ring and down-trodden church, 
Shall never stain my father’s children’s hands. 


BERNARD. 
This is the merest spleen of ill success ; 
You lose the game, and, then, abuse the winner. 
True, your reformed bands sometimes plunder, too, 
But, then, ’tis holy spoil !—I see you judge 
Not by the act but actor—Fare you well, 
I will not stay to bandy words with you ; 
I’m somewhat quick, and might be led to quarrel. 


LILLA. 
. Nay, Bernard!—Oh! ‘tis thus the poison spreads, 
And withers every flower of peace and love. 


ADOLF. 
Walienstein’s soldier, Sister! 


BERNARD. 
Is a title 
That princes bear with pride ; and it is mine. 
That Wallenstein’s high generalship hath crush’d 
Your rebel arms so often, 
ADOLF. 

Rebel arms? 
And crush’d? Alas, J have been crush’d indeed, 
And thousands more like me—crush’d to the dust ; 
Our happy homes laid desolate—our hearths 
Extinguish’d, ay, in b/ood-—their owners driven 
To lodge, like beasts, in woods, and rocks, and caves, 
As we do here: but for our holy Cause, 
It triumphs, and will triumph! 


BERNARD. 
I were craz’d 

To let this braggart’s prating chafe me, now. 
And, yet, I feel a tickling of the blood 
That, were he arm’d to be my equal match, 
Would make me prick his. doublet ere we parted! 
Friend Adolf, if your heart be with your speech, 
Put on a sword, and, in the next encounter 
Your scatter’d bands dare risk with Wallenstein, 
Seek out for Bernard; we will argue, then; 
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A truce to present strife-—I’m mad as you ; 
Come, let this end !—Adolf, you are a man, 
And though, by circumstance, amongst my foes, 
I’ll use you asa friend. I’ve newly left 
The Danube-army with young Lauenstein ; 
I think you know him ? 
LILLA. 
By report, I do. 


BERNARD. 
He is my dearest friend—my heart’s best half. 
We've serv’d together under Altringen, 
And, having reap’d some fame, are hither sent, 
By Wallenstein’s own order, who, as both 
My kinsman and old general, well inclines 
To my advancement: and now comes my tale: 
Two noble ladies should have met us here ; 
They are not yet arriv’d; in times like these, 
Their absence makes us fear lest some mischance 
Have happen’d to them from the lawless bands 
That overrun the country. Should you see them, 





And should they need your aid, I'll trust your friendship 


To guide them to our camp. 


ADOLF. 
Are they, too, Leaguers ? 


BERNARD. 
They’re women—and that name gives claim enough 
On all who bear man’s form. 
ADOLF. 

Conceded! 
BERNARD. 

One, 
The elder, is the mother of my friend. 
So many months have pass’d since they have met, 
That, when she knew him bound for Munsterburg, 
The parent’s heart could brook delay no longer, 
So she set forth, as we are told, to meet him. 
The other, her companion, a young maiden, 
As lovely as the newly-open’d day, 
Is a fair scion, sprung I know not whence, 
But grafted into that most noble house 
Such length of years ago, that now she grows 
As ‘twere a part of it—its love and pride. 


LILLA. 
Yet, Bernard, while you watch for others’ safety, 
Ob, guard your own. Should the Avenger meet you! 
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BERNARD. 
I am but newly come, and know not, yet, 
The bugbears of the place. Who is the Avenger ? 
ADOLF. 
A spirit rais’d by Austrian violence ! 
LILLA. 
Unknown himself—but, still, his presence mark’d 
By Leaguers’ corses—flitting o’er the rocks, 
His form is sometimes for a moment seen, 
Then comes the deadly flash ; and, then, the gazer 
Lies in the dust—and, in-the ev’ning shade, 
The flutter of a dark cloak through the trees 
Is as Death’s banner when Death’s self is near. 
Not a night passes but the dawning morn 
Gives notice of his work ; and the cleft skull, 
Or the pierc’d body, of some hapless soldier, 
Points out the Avenger’s path. 


BERNARD. 
And do the fools 
Yield, unresisting, to this butchery ? 
Now, by this badge, I’ll hunt the tiger down, 
And, with his carcase, scare his fellow-beasts. 


LILLA. 
Vain words, and vainer efforts—for his life 
Seems plac’d beyond the reach of mortal power. 
Death’s engines pass him harmless; nor is found, 
Arm strong enough to cope with him in fight ; 
Or fortune to escape his distant aim. 


BERNARD. 
His luck may end! And do you know the man ? 


ADOLF. 
His foemen know him not, for he is like 
The basilisk, which they who look on die ! 
The Austrian eye that gazes on his brow 
Has look’d its last! 
LILLA. 
Yet, L have seen him oft,— 
Or one, men said was he,—wand’ring alone, 
A moody, mournful, melancholy, man, 
With rayless eye, and lofty, haggard, brow, 
Whose dead, unmoving, surface never shew’d 
A trace of mortal passion—’ Iwas as if 
Some mighty woe had crush’d all sense of feeling, 
And, like an avalanche, hid the wreck it made, 


Even beneath a wider, wilder, ruin ! 
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BERNARD. 
I'll challenge every pale-fac’d hound I meet, 


In hopes to rid the earth of such a monster. 










ADOLF. 
No, rather cease to goad men to despair. 

"Tis while you trample down our smiling flowers 
You wake and rouse the adders that shall sting you. 












BERNARD. 
E’en as you will—so, Adolf, fare you well! 
I am no match for you at words—my logic 
I carry by my side; if you will argue. 
In that plain language, you may one day find me. 
"Till then, at least, remember my request, 
My gentle Lilla, let me kiss your hand, 
And so, farewell. [ Exit. 
LILLA [sighing]. 
Farewell! ay, still the same 
Gay, gallant, soul; but I am nothing to him. 
Well, Heaven preserve him! 


ADOLF. 
Come, my gentle sister, 
These angry bick’rings are not fit for thee. 
Let ’s seek our shelt’ring Cavern, where, secure 
In the still quiet of our mountain-home, 
We may forget the outer world of storms. [ Exeunt. 





























Enter EcKENFoRD and ConRADIN. 


ECKENFORD. 
Now, to the Camp: back to Count Thurn, and tell him 
What [ have learn’d; while I retrace my steps 
Again to Munsterburg, to glean what more 
I may from yonder Leaguers. 


CONRADIN. 
| Yet, my father, 
Consider, I implore you, the deep danger 
Of these most subtle enterprises. — 


ECKENFORD. 
Danger ? 
And have I liv’d to hear a child of mine 
Pronounce that word ?—Away, unworthy boy! 
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CONRADIN. 
Sir, you mistake me: were the peril mene, 
I would as fearless tread the Leaguers’ camp 
As walks the night-wolf through the sleeping fold : 
But your gray hairs— 


ECKENFORD. 
Do they befit a coward ? 
Or are you, boy, more valiant than your father ? 


CONRADIN. 
Nay, but it is a dangerous game to play. 
The deep, sagacious, wily, Wallenstein, 


ECKENFORD. 
Is gull’d! He holds me for a useful spy ; 
And so I am; but not for him, the fool! 
It serves my purpose ; gives me a free passage 
Through all his camp ; and, if his own close counsels 
Yield me but scanty harvest, I can gather 
Much useful matter from less guarded Lips. 
As for the danger, shall I grudge to give 
The few days of my well nigh worn-out life 
To a bright martyrdom for our pure faith ? 
Never ! 

CONRADIN. 

It was my love that urg’d my fear. 


ECKENFORD. 
Thou hast a duty stronger than thy love. 
The time demands our hearts, our swords, our souls : 
And he that grudges soul, or sword, or heart, 
In this fierce struggle of our rising Church 
With her fell tyrants, let him be accurst / 
If my right hand turn’d traitor to the cause, 
I'd, like the Roman, thrust it in the fire, 
And purify me with the sacrifice. 
Let’s hear no more of fear! 


CONRADIN. 


I will obey. 


ECKENFORD. 
And look you, boy; live for the Cause alone— 
Forget all interests else.—The mariner, 
Who'd steer his vessel to its destin’d port, 
Keeps his gaze fix’d upon one single star, 
Nor heeds the other lights that spangle heaven. 
When manhood shall brace up thy youthful limbs, 
Be brave, where bravery may win success ; 
Else, fly from danger; life is not thine own 
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But for its wse—honour is the fool’s word ; 

Have thou a nobler aim—the end alone ! 

If thou shouldst meet a foeman, strike him down ; 

If more than thou canst safely cope with, shun them; 
Like as a stream that overwhelms weak obstacles, 
But turns aside where it may not surmount. 


CONRADIN. 
But what may our weak arts effect, oppos’d 
To such a mighty power as Wallenstein ? 


ECKENFORD. 
Much! much! 
A little insect kills a goodly tree— 
The mighty trunk, indeed, would mock thy strength, 
But all the leaves lie open—feed on them— 
Nip off the branches, drain it of its sap, 
And mine its bark, and it will wither soon ; 
And so shall Wallenstein. Be ours the task 
To blight his leaves and boughs; raise discontents 
Among his soldiery ; and sow distrusts 
Between him and his nearer friends. 


CONRADIN. 
I go. [ Kneeling. 
Thy blessing, father, ere thy son depart. 


ECKENFORD. 
Bless thee, my child! the one, the only hope 
Now left tome! Yea, even as he of old 
_ Did bless his son before the sacrifice, 
I bless, and yet I offer thee ! 


CONRADIN. [Starting up.]| 
ho come ? 
Sure, if the beauteous spirits of the blest 
Ever descend to light this guilty world 
With smiles of angel-love, this must be one, 
For never saw I earthly form so fair. 


ECKENFORD. 
Peace, fool ! 


[Enter Countess Epitua and AGNEs.] 


COUNTESS. 
My weary limbs will carry me no further, 
I must sink here. 
AGNES. 
Nay, nay, dear, dearest lady! [Seeing EckENForRD. 
Ha !—Heaven be prais’d—then, we are safe at last. 
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Kind strangers, we have lost our friends and path. 
We pray you, guide our steps to Munsterburg. 


CONRADIN. 
To Munsterburg ? 
COUNTESS. 
To the imperial camp— 
Your dress bespeaks you men of gentle birth— 
But, if your service must be bought, our friends, 
Ay, Wallenstein himself, will well repay you. 


ECKENFORD. 

Wallenstein ? 
COUNTESS. 
Yes ; though here so lone and helpless, 

‘Our friends are of some note.—You’ve heard men name 
Ernest of Lauenstein ? 

ECKENFORD. 

Ihave! I have! 


AGNES. 
This is his mother. We have journey’d far 
To meet him; oh, then, guide her to her son; 


And both shall bless, and, if you will, reward you. 


ECKENFORD. 
Excellent! Then, you think a parent loves 
The child she bore? That children, too, love those 
To whom they owe their being? That the ties 
Of kindred and affection are no fables, 
But real, binding heart to loving heart ? 


AGNES. 
Assuredly I do !—why question me ? 


ECKENFORD. 
Why question ? 
Have ye not sever’d sire and child ?—ay, more, 
Broke all the links that fasten’d man to man ? 
Loos’d the wide flood-gates of all damm’d up passions, 
And pour’d the torrent o’er the purple world, 
Till the fair earth 
Is chang’d to one wide hell? Its curse is on you, 
And you shall feel its bitterness! 

AGNES. 
What mean you ? 
Do you speak this to us? 
CONRADIN. 
Father! my father! 

‘Is this the noble Eckenford, who’d wreak 


His manly vengeance on a woman’s head ? 
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ECKENFORD. 
Peace, Sir! 
CONRADIN. 
I will not! I obey’d your word, 
Through dangers, suff’rings, deprivations, toils, 
Without a murmur—for we strove with men ;— 
But women /— 
ECKENFORD. 
Peace! thou idiot, babbling, boy. 
Nay, if thou stay another moment here, 
I’ll strike thee to my feet, son tho’ thou art. 


CONRADIN. 
Strike! but insult not that bright excellence. 
Sweet lady, I will guide you to your friends. 


ECKENFORD. 
Conradin—thou may’st mock thy father’s arm, 
But dar’st not meet his curse! Thou hast in hand 
A business whose importance thou well know’st— 
Delay another instant, and my curse — 


CONRADIN. 


Hold, hold, my father, spare me ! 


ECKENFORD. 
Then, away ! 


CONRADIN [to AGNEs]. 
I must; but do not fear him, you are safe ; 
His heart is kind, although his brow is dark. 


ECKENFORD. 
For you, enjoy the desert your’s have made. 


AGNES. 
You will not leave us ? 
COUNTESS. 
Stranger, pity us! 


ECKENFORD. 
More pity than your curséd bands have shewn 
Our wives and children, I now shew to you. 
Unharm'd | leave you! If no trace of man 
Be round your path, thank conqu’ring Wallenstein ! 
If, for the smiling village that should yield you 
Shelter and friends, you find but mould’ring ashes, 
Thank your young Ernest’s prowess—your brave son’s ! 
And if, amid this desolated land, 
You sink, at last, unseen, unshelter’d, starv’d, 
Stretching your famish’d, and your failing, limbs 


2’ 
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Upon the cold hearths of once happy homes, 
Say, This the Leaguers did! and your last breath 
Shall pour out curses on them deep as mine. 


AGNES. 
Horrible! horrible !—and this is war? 
But no, it was some demon that has left us : 
Give him no heed—cheer up, my more than mother! 
Come! it may be that from the nearest hill— 
The very next we climb—we may discover 
Some town, some village, or some shepherd’s cot, 
Some haunt of man, where we may shelter us. 


COUNTESS. 
Alas! my Agnes, 
I know not which we have to fear the most— 
Or these wild glens, or wilder forest-beasts, 
Or man, more wild than all; for man now roves 
Through this fair land, like the arch-fiend through Eden, 
And every footstep leaves a blighted print 
To mark the demon’s path. 


AGNES. 
Yet, still, cheer up! 

And we will wile the long and weary way 
With tales of bygone times; and I will tell 
Of all your kindness to the orphan—how 
You nurtur’d, shelter’d, cherish’d me, when I, 
A helpless child, a stranger, nay, a foe— 
If children could be foes—had lost my all 
Of home, and friends, and found them all replac’d 
In your kind love: nay, if you will not hear 
Your virtues, we wiil choose another theme, 
And speak of Ernest: you will listen, then! 
Perchance, even now he is upon our steps, 
Alarm’d at our delay—Come, shall we strive ? 
Ha, you are stronger now! 


COUNTESS. 
Dear comforter, 
Do with me what you will. 


AGNES. 
Look, look, then, yonder— 
A Soldier—and the Imperial uniform! 
| Enter SoLpIER. | 
Friend! you should be the soldier of the Emperor ; 
We seek your General’s camp—be you our guide, 
And we have gold that shall repay your care. 
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SOLDIER. 
But, madam, you have sure some escort with you ? 
Ladies of rank, the which your dress bespeaks, 
Scarce travel thus, on foot, and unprotected. 


COUNTESS. 
Alas, when we set forth, 
We had, indeed, such; but, upon our way, 
Robbers beset us, overwhielan'a our friends ; 
And we, by hasty flight, could scarce escape 
With life. 

SOLDIER. 

Then, you are quite alone ? 
AGNES. 
Why ask you? 

SOLDIER. 
And you have gold! Fair ladies, by your leave, 
I think your weary limbs would move the lighter, 
Eas’d of that weighty metal ! 


AGNES. 
Ha! what mean you ? 
SOLDIER. 
You have some jewels, too; come, I will bear them. 


COUNTESS. 
Villain, you would not rob us? 

SOLDIER. 

Rob, indeed! 

COUNTESS. 
You are a man, a soldier, nay, you are 
A follower of Wallenstein: you will not, 
You dare not, outrage thus his friends ? 


SOLDIER. 
Ha! ha! : 
His friends? then, I must silence you as well. 
AGNES. 


Barbarian! can our sex, our wants, our weakness, 
Plead nothing with you ? 
SOLDIER. 
Perhaps your beauty may ! 
AGNES. ) 
Help! mercy, Heaven ! 
COUNTESS. 
Tn mercy, ‘Soldier, spare us! 








[A shot from ‘behind the scenes lays the Soldier dead 
at their feet.. Enter Walder: slowly, his eyes bent 
on the ground—he spurns the soldier's body. \ 













THE AVENGER. 


COUNTESS. 
Preserver, oh defend us ! 
[He does not notice her, but passes on; as Agnes 
speaks, however, he turns slowly, and stands gazing 
on her unconsciously. | 


AGNES. 

Guardian angel! 
For surely Heaven’s own messenger alone 
Could thus appear, at our extremest need 
To rescue us from death—or worse than death. 
Oh, stay, Sir, to receive our gratitude. 
Or, if a noble mind recoil from thanks, 
Complete the blessing, and direct our steps 
From this rude wilderness. 


WALDER [unconsciously ]. 
You're very fair ! 
COUNTESS. 
Stranger, you surely do not mean us ill ? 
Or have you, like your native forest-beasts, 
But snatch’d away a prey from weaker fangs 
To gloat on it yourself ? 
WALDER. 
Tush !—[ Zo Agnes|—Speak again! 
AGNES. 
Forgive a woman’s fears; but, I vill trust you. 
I will believe you own a nobler nature 
Than e’er to stain a deed of godlike mercy 
By thoughts of demon wickedness. 


WALDER. 
Speak, still! 
There is a soft low music in thy voice 
- That sweeps, like half-forgotten melody, 
Over my dreary soul, like the last sigh 
Of summer eve, that pours a fleeting sweetness 
Even upon the desert: Let me hear 
Thy voice, again ! 
AGNES. 
I understand you not— 
But yet you speak as one who has known grief ; 
And sorrow’s children prey not on each other. 
I am an orphan—TI have lost my all 
Of parents, home, and friends, 
WALDER [ fiercely]. 
hi And what of that? 
‘Have we not all done so, thou simple child ? 
Ha! ha! who now has parents, friends, or home ? 
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Yet, there’s a merit in the lawless time. 
‘The woods where lurks the wolf still make for man 
A pleasant hunting-ground—and he, whose fold 

Has been most worried, tracks the thief the farthest : 
"Tis merry sport: I am no idle huntsman! 


AGNES. 
Alas, he’s mad! 
WALDER. 
Come, child, with me—I’ll lead thee 
Where thou shalt find a shelter if thou’lt go— 
And thou shalt stay with me the long year round, 
And talk with me. I like thee! 


COUNTESS. 
Agnes, go not! 
AGNES. 
Yes, I will trust him, ’twill be present safety ; 
And even should he mean us ill, that Heaven, 
Which has so long preserv’d us, has the power 
To guard us still.—Stranger, we follow you! 
[ WaLDER pauses ; looks steadfastly at her ; then, with 
a deep sigh, leads them off: ] 


END OF FIRST ACT. 





FRAUDULENT CREDITORS. 


Tue above is a theme on which we purpose to expatiate, at 
large, on some early opportunity, and we should not have launched 
the term on the public ear till prepared, more fully than at this 
moment, to justify and press its adoption into the common 
parlance of our law-giving and laws-discussing classes, did we 
not think that, even in its own epigrammatic descriptiveness, it 
might bring home conviction to the minds of some of our pub- 
licists, and assist in saving us from backsliding—as in certain 
quarters there seems to be an inclination to do—into some of the 
worst, most impolitic, and most brutal, of the provisions of the 
old laws of Debtor and Creditor. Credit may be, and is, given 
fraudulently, in thousands upon thousands of instances—to mar- 
ried women—to minors—to drunkards—and every class of the ir- 
responsible, the weak, and the incapable ; and, ptrikeing the average 
of debtors who are really fraudulent against the whole mass of 
those who pay their debts, we have not a moment's hesitation 
in pronouncing, as an incontrovertible axiom, that THERE ARE 
INFINITELY MORE FRAUDULENT CREDITORS IN SOCIETY THAN 
THERE ARE FRAUDULENT Desrtors. Credit, in its origin, is a 
trust upon honour, and our legislators must not convert it, by 
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injudicious protection, into a gambling or speculation on an 
average of paying chances! The more credit is left to take 
care of itself—to fore-inquire and foresee—the better for the 
community, and the worse for ‘ Fraudulent Creditors,” low 
attorneys, usurers, extortioners, and morally, if not legally, 
dishonest, over-reaching, and sharking individuals—the leeches, 
and the pests of the common-weal. 





STANZAS. 


BY SAMUEL GOWER. 





THE NIGHTINGALE. 


In this still hour each sound, perceiv’d to cease, 
Leaves a hush’d sense of pure and utter peace. 
The stars on high their silent vigil keep, 

The breeze is lull’d, all nature seems to sleep, 
Except yon Bird of night, who sweetly sings, 
And shakes th’ unheeded dew from off his wings. 


Hark! how the feather’d songster’s warbling throat, 
Gushing with music, sends its sweets afloat 
Through murm’ring leaves, across the rippling wave, 
Whose green and willowy shores the currents lave. 


Oh! listen, how that Nightingale forlorn 

Links, with his tunes, dull night to jocund morn. 
Would that my notes could rival yonder bird’s ! 
That I could turn such music into words! 


Interpreter of love! prolong thy lay, 

And wing my soul from earthly spheres away. 
Are thine, like human pleasures, born of pain ? 
Such is, methinks, the moral of thy strain— 





THE LARK. 


But the scene changes ; the rous’d lark awakes ; 
The morning-chime her dewy slumbers breaks. 


Grey gleams the dawn while here I, listening, lie ; 
Star after star withdraws its sparkling eye: 

And she, her cheerful matins to the Sun, 

Ere he arise, to greet him, has begun; 

Tow’ring aloft, to catch his smiles the first, 

Ere, on the world below, his splendours burst :— 
The night-bird’s songs were but as loving dreams,— 
All life—love—joy—herself, morn’s minstrel seems! 

Hampstead, October, 1846. 
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Goices from the Past.—Ro. VI. 


STANZAS 
TO THE EAGLE. 


Away, away, my glorious bird, 
O’er mountain, rock, and sea; 

Away, upon the tempest’s wing ; 
Thine own as swift and free. 


The kid is out upon the hill; 
The leveret on the plain ; 

The sea-bird, startled from the rock, 
Flies, trembling, o’er the main. 


But, onward, onward, stoop not thou 
For battle-spoil, or prey ! 

While laugh the glitt’ring beams of morn, 
Speed on thy joyous way. 


Proudly thou soar’st the fields of light, 
The sky’s dark-crested King ; 

With terror on thy crimson beak, 
And conquest on thy wing. 


Emblem of liberty, my heart 
Bounds gladly at the sight, 
As, over land, and over sea, 


I track thy daring flight; 


Or hear thee, in the low’ring cloud, 
Unto the tempest call; 

Whit’ning thy broad plumes i in the hail, 
Ere it ea to fall. 


And, oft, thy dark and rushing wing 
| vainly wish were mine ; 


To bear me over plain, atid wave, 


_ Oer city, tower, and.shrine : 


Igri Au free like thee, my gallant bird,. 
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BLANCHE NEVILLE. 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 


BY M. CHIPPENDALE. 


( Continued.) 


WHEN he saw me on the deck, he approached me with a dis- 
consolate air, and, imagining, I suppose, that I looked rather 
compassionate, he immediately began a list of grievances with, 
“ Really, Miss Neville, I am quite glad you are come to join us. 
Perhaps you would not believe it, but I have been, the whole 
morning, endeavouring to procure a handkerchief. If I call one 
servant, it is not his place; if I tell another, he will send a third, 
who, when I have expressed my wishes, goes to a fourth, who 
sends a fifth for the keys; and so, with first, second, third, 
fourth, and fifth, I can never get any thing at the time I re- 
quire it. These lazy dogs are of no use, but I don’t so much 
mind that, if I had any one to do the work at once, which they 
are determined, if they can help it, not to do at all. They 
give one an air of consequence, and, as Mrs. S. says, we are 
somebodies, and therefore must appear like somebodies, as you 
well know. I would get the handkerchief myself, for it is 
sadly inconvenient to do without it; but my wife says we must 
be gentlefolks, and gentlefolks never wait upon themselves. 
It’s all very fine for Mrs. S. to say it’s quite vulgar to attend 
upon oneself; now, I think it much more vulgar to do without 
a handkerchief, especially when one takes snuff; so, if [ 
thought she would not see me, I ’d run down and procure it 
myself, Is she coming? Look out, pray do, for I must and will 
gO." With this, the little man, who was somewhat bandy- 
egged, hobbled away as fast as he could, sadly distressed for 
want of this needful appendage. On his return, I tried all I 
could to avoid him; but, unfortunately, I had proved too quiet 
a listener, to be easily given up. He searched the deck from 
end to end, and, at length,.discovered me, snugly seated in a 

lace I thought he would not look into. Without further ado, 
e reseated himself by me, and thus continued his complaints : 
— Well, Molly says we must be genteel, but it ’s asad trouble; 
I would rather wait upon myself, and dispense with yonder 
incumbrances, but she says that must not be, and you 
know'she will. have her way. Did not I hear her coming? Oh 
no, it is only one of the sailors. What a relief! You aint 
ma hurry, are you? Just stay, and I ‘Il tell you all about it. 

NOY. 1846.—NO. V. VOL. VI. | FF 
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L love to talk; but when we're together Molly wont let me.—] 
went to India very young indeed; my father was a baker, a 
plain, honest, upright man, who always paid his way. In the 
course of business, he had provided stores for a merchantman, 
and, as the captain could not pay, my father, after waiting two 
voyages, threatened to put him into prison. The captain, not 
liking such a disagreeable measure, offered to take me with him 
the next voyage, and make my fortune. After much considera- 
tion, and great opposition on the part.of my mother, my father 
thought it better to make sure of somediiing : and, as he could 
gain nothing by sending the man to prison, he packed me. off 
to India, where I have earned a power of money, and thought to 
spend it with the old folks on our return; but Mrs. S. says it’s 
very ungenteel to mix with or assist one’s poor relations, 

‘“‘T'll tell you how we met. The good captain placed me ina 
merchant’s establishment, where, by perseverance and, good 
fortune combined, I at length accumulated enough to think 
of maintaining a wife, and I determined, therefore, on the 
next arrival from England, to look out for one. Molly was a 
fine handsome woman, and as she was in search of a husband, 
the affair was pretty quickly arranged, and, in two months from 
her landing, we married. In less than a week after, I found 
out, to my cost, that she could scold me as well as the servants. 
In a month, she. used blows to them; and I thought it better 
to learn to be quiet, or she might possibly do the same to. me. 
I keep out of her way as much as possible, and, when she is 
not near, I lead a tolerably peaceable life. But she is a fine 
woman, and I must do as she likes. 

‘* When we get to England, we are to buy a villa, anda house 
inone of the fine squares—I forget the name—and to have a 
carriage apiece. Now, I think if we were to, have a good large 
family coach, it might hold us both, and a friend or two into 
the bargain; but she says it is not fashionable. .When I have 
my own carriage, to be sure, I can do as I like,—take a drive 
to the old folks, and my. poor relations, without, fear of her 
lecturing and ‘interference all the way, before my eyes. I do 
manage to allow. my. brothers and. sisters a trifle, just to make 
things comfortable ; but: she knows nothing of this.” 

: At this. juncture, I yheard a shrill, voice..cry out, ‘‘ Mr. S., 
Mr, S., where are you? why don’t you. make haste?” Away 
went, the little man, very much-to my relief, 

‘Mrs.Simple was,)certainly,ia handsome. woman, though she 
had: such a decided stamp: of \vulgarity, in her, manners, that she 
might easily ‘have ‘been'smistaken for ;some,,cidevant cook. 
She>wasinuch:abdve the middle: dieight, and. broad, in propor- 
vtiengo atid; whem beompared her-dimbs with those of her puny 
thusbandy Liwas: not,;much surprised at the evident dread he 
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evinced of his bigger, if not better, half. Though on ship- 
board, she was dressed in the extreme of Indian fashion. She 
had ‘no need to repeat her commands, even should she: require 
nothing more important than a pocket-handkerchief; all were 
on the alert to serve her: but, as she will introduce herself in 
due time, [ leave you to become acquainted with her in her 
own way. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hawley were, in every respect, the reverse of 
The Simples. They were well bred, and without affectation, 
and a glance was sufficient to prepossess one in their favour. 
I learned their history from poor Mrs. Hawley herself, and, as 
I think it may be acceptable to you, I will endeavour to relate it 
in her own words, as delivered to Mrs. Benson and myself. 

‘“‘ In recalling scenes long passed by, I may imterest you in 
my husband; and, as I feel that, perhaps even in a few days, 
considering the state to which I am reduced, we may part for 
ever in this world, I would gladly do anything which I thought, 
by imsuring him your sympathy, might contribute to his future 
comfort. We are both younger members of high families, and, 
from our early youth, we were left entirely to the care of our 
several instructors. 

When school was over, my sisters left me to myself; and, as 
my cousin Alfred was of an affectionate disposition, and the 
estates of our fathers joined, we soon learnt to amuse each 
other, and seldom a day passed without our spending our leisure 
time together. From amusing, we learnt to love each other, 
and continued in this happy state till Alfred had reached the 
age of twenty-two. Then, all at once, he was commanded by 
his haughty parent to leave a home I had endeared to him, 
and seek his fortune in the world. What was to be done? 
Abandon one another we would not; and at length, after 
much hesitation on my part, we agreed to a private mar- 
riage. We separated at the church-door, vainly supposing, 
im our ignorance, that a very short time would make him 
wealthy, and then he might claim me with impunity before the 
face of the world. When I returned tothe castle, every place 
seemed a desert to me; not a walk, not a tree, but reminded 
me of his absence, and my now desolate condition, lL was, 

then, only sixteen, and: Ilittle knew the world, nor the un- 
certainty of the acquisition of riches. 

Arrived in town, Alfred soon gained friends. His talents, 
eye sense, high: cultivation of mind, and: good nature, made 
‘him ‘quite eclipse his less gifted brothers.) This, his father 
could. not endure: it was a reproach'to: himself, and might m- 
~jure the prospects of his elder’children.' He, therefore, deter- 
(mined to send -him, ‘without Joss of time, to India. Alfred’s opinion 
*was' not asked. He was merely commanded to join his'ship in 
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three days, where, he, would find all he required: for ais outfit 
and future establishment; and he was informed, thatiin con- 
sideration! of the largeness of the family; it was:all/he must 
henceforth expect from his! father. This was a death blow'to all 
my husband’s, hope:. However, he determined, at allshazards, 
to see me again before he quitted England; therefore, bidding 
adieu to his family, he hastened to seek an interview with me 

** [received a few lines from him, to say he wished ‘to meet me 
at his tutor’s immediately. A secret presentimentofisome un- 
foreseen misfortune almost deprived me.of the power to move. 
I. know not how I. reached the lane leading to ‘the -peaceful 
abode. There I found Alfred, anxiously awaiting me :) despair 
was written on his countenance. I could not proceed; I tottered; 
and, if he had not hastened to my support, I must have fallen to 
the ground. In vain he endeavoured to soothe and comfort me; 
his efforts only increased my anguish. | insisted on: knowing 
the worst immediately. ‘ Let us go to the house first,’ he said. 
I still hesitated to proceed, and, seating ourselves on the grass, 
I conjured him, if he loved me, to tell me all. I believe my 
vehemence of manner, so foreign to my usual quietness, fright- 
ened him. He could only articulate, ‘ We must part.’ ‘ Then 
why frighten me thus, dearest? I knew this when. I consented 
to. become yours,’ I continued, throwing my arms round his 
neck ;.‘ but promise me you will come and see me as often as 
you. can. You are my only comfort; do say you will come 
very, very, often, and I shall be happy. Remember, if your 
visits are ever so short, they are my only solace.’ He turned 
his head away without uttering a word. I became greatly 
alarmed, and used all my power of persuasion to elicit at once 
the unexpected tidings with which he was evidently burdened. 
‘Fear not for me,’ I said; ‘1 can endure anything, everything, 
but; this dreadful suspense.’ Thus reassured, he took up his 
narration, from the time of our parting, and, as gently as 
possible, disclosed to me the fatal determination of bis father 
to. send him to the distant clime of the East. 

‘* When he had finished, 1 could not utter a word.. My tongue 
cleayed,to the roof of my mouth; and though I tried to speak, I 
found it impossible. . I remained in this state some minutes, until 
relieved by a flood of tearss. My.first words, were, ‘We are 

unished indeed, dear Alfred; but: leave me, dearest, leave me. 


Viomeeditiot fear ; I live only for you: if you lose the ship, I 
shall,have brought disgrace upon you: this I could never endure. 
Oh I jhasten.to; yourappointment, -At all events, you know, 
I,can, never|be. the wife of another); therefore, we shall meet, | 
trust,.in brighter: times. > Should anyextremityoccur, I will 
meke.a friendof; your; good) old tutor,»and) join) you.; You 
will. growxich jin Indias then ;you will proudly, ask):me of! my 
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father, and. he» will not refuse; but, now, you must go.’ 
‘Not until: I secure youa friend,” he answered. * Let tis tell 
alliito my tutor, and he will aid and advise you. I will not 
go; amtil you: consent to this.’ ‘ Most willingly,’ I replied, 
‘will I confide in the old man ; I may indeed need his assist- 
ance, and he has ever been a parent to us both.’ 

Immediately we approached his dwelling. Never can I forget 
the look of distress with which he listened to our recital: When 
wei: had finished, he turned away, to hide his emotion. In 
aofew mimutes, he commanded himself sufficiently to say, 
‘\I\searcely know what to advise, but part you must and 
that,,immediately. Were Alfred to remain here only a few 
hours, ‘all would be lost, and no chance remains of bettering 
your condition.: To reproach you now, my children, would 
bercruel.:: Gladly would I assist you, if I knew how; but 
all: appeal to either of your parents would, now, be fatal ; 
your only chance is secrecy; if you are discovered, there 
remains no hope of pardon.’ ‘Oh! tell me not so,’ I ex- 
claimed. § Do not think me unkind, dear Alfred; I mean not 
to reproach you, the fault is mine. I should never have con- 
sented, and all would have been well. I, only, am to blame; 
but go,dear Alfred, go: the longer you delay, the more painful 
the separation must be. Go, and be as happy as you can; 
and: rest assured, should I be obliged to quit the home of 
my: father, that home once so dear to you, I will throw 
myself on our worthy friend’s protection, and he will enable 
me to join you, whom [ will not fail to seek in time of need. 
Why do you hesitate ? Go, I entreat you! I could not sur- 
vive the loss of your appointment; go, and all may yet be well.’ 

*«¢ You will be her adviser and protector,’ he said, turning 
to. the old man; ‘promise me you will watch over her, and, 
if: possible, screen her from the threatening storm.’ ‘ He 
will ,do everything you require: only leave us; for mercy 
sake; do not expose me to this greatest evil.’ And, breaking 
from his arms, I cried, ‘Is it for me, weak as I am, to set you 
the example of self-command?’ But, again, the woman pre- 
vailed; and I was locked in his embrace. Emotion now over- 
powered me, and they laid me unconscious on a sofa. At the 
exhortation of the tutor, Alfred now, reluctantly, left me. 

4§Ow recovering my senses, the horror of my situation broke in 
uponime.: Still, I flattered myself, that, in ‘the retirement I 
had: hitherto been allowed to enjoy, I might pass my ‘time, at 
leasty:tranquilly: and resignedly: to pleasure I must ever be a 
aistranger, while separated from him; and should’ we’ meet: 
again 2? I. -dared not’ ask’ myself: that question; but tried to 
stifle’ thought in) the culture of those: accomplishments which’ 
had: been.:most: pleasing to: my husbarid:f had’ always’ pos-" 
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sessed a good voice, and.some skill in.musie; andyas Alfred was 
a greatadmirer of both, 1 passed many hours each day at my 
harp and piano: Reading, of the most useful kind, also, varied 
my occupations, and the relief of the poor was ever.a solace 
to me, 

** | visited, alone, those cottages we had been aecustomed to 
seek together, and the simple gratitude of their inhabitants 
often reminded me of poor Alfred. . For one he had planted a 
tree, and the first flowers, or fruits, were always presented to 
me. For another he had purchased an easy chair, or some 
comfort equally acceptable to old age. As I turned ‘from their 
aan ! could not repress the wish that we had been as lowly 
as they. 

“In my forlorn state, a letter from him was looked forward. to 
with the greatest solicitude. His early reports, though couched 
in the mildest terms, were far from favourable. All his efforts 
at aggrandizement had been ineffectual; he remained in the 
same state in which he first landed. At the end of three years 
from our painful parting, I called, one afternoon, at his tutor’s, 
and unexpectedly found a letter. I eagerly opened it. Every 
line spoke comfort to me. His rise had been tardy, but sure. 
His gains were more than equal to my desires, and he trusted, 
in a short time, to be enabled to satisfy my father’s wishes. | 
have kept the letter, and will read a part of it to you; after 
stating his acquisitions, he went on thus:—‘ Dearest, I never 
spend a rupee I can possibly avoid. I shall soon be rich, and, 
dauntlessly, claim my deserted bride from her proud father. 
Night, and day, I think of you; you are the goal of my ambi- 
tion. Like a miser, I count over my gains, and try to increase 
mystore. Who would not turn miser to purchase such a 
prize? If I loved you at parting (and mortals are allowed no 
stronger term, to express their affection for each other), if, as 
I say, I loved you then, words are cold indeed to express what 
I now feel. Hope for the best. I trust we shall soon meet, 
and it will be the study of my future life to repay all you have 
endured for my sake. Cheer up, love; I know this letter will 
give you as much pleasure in the reading as the writing of it 
doeg me. » When you receive this, fancy yourself by my side, 
our bands locked in each other’s, and I speaking instead of 

writing. | The day is not distant, when this will be realized.’ 
of This letter,afforded me more comfort than I had ventured 
to look forward to. . I returned home, and became a new 
cbeing, I -might mow ‘safely indulge hope: and what is life 
«withoutit? Year, succeeded year, and each account was more 
, favorable; than: the preceding one... Twice he had made a move 
‘forcthe better, :The third: promotion-was all he desired. That 
once obtained,:he would proceed immediately to England, and 
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ask ‘me of my father; and, if my parent refused, he, my hus- 
‘band already, would then claim me as his own. All was, now, 
sunshine, | soon recovered my good looks, and with them, ship- 
wrecked, for the time being, my peace. 

“The Duke of V. had often passed the spring at my father’s 
castle.’ When, by chance, we met, he always stayed to converse 
with me; but, as this attention seemed rather paid to my 
father’s daughter, than myself, I thought nothing of it. 1 
often amused myself in the grounds, with my guitar, singing 
over those songs which Alfred and I had been accustomed to 
sing together. My knowledge of the science of music did not 
render me the less diffident; and I never ventured to sing be- 
fore those guests, that my father rallied around him, in the 
autumn. The Duke of V. was, it seems, a lover of music, and 
often listened, unknown to me, to my simple songs. These 1 
sang with peculiar feeling, from the tender associations which 
endeared them to my memory and my heart. 

‘** At length, one day, when I deemed myself quite alone, 
im the billiard-room, which was some distance from the house, 
and was amusing myself with my favourite instrument in the 
usual way, he ventured to enter, and request my continuance 
of the music and song, which he described as having attracted 
and enchained his attention. It was impossible to mistake his 
look, and the warmth of his manner, for he had taken my hand 
in his own, and endeavoured vo press it to his lips. ‘This 
unexpected disclosure quite threw me off my guard, and, in an 
agony of tears, I fled to the house, leaving him to draw what 
conclusions he might from the circumstance. Unfortunately 
for me, he attributed my conduct to female modesty, and, 
therefore, addressed himself, without loss of time, to my father. 
The latter immediately closed with the offer that was made him 
on my behalf. Such a son-in-law he could scarcely have ex- 
— even for one of his elder and more favourite daughters. 

soon received a message, from my father, requesting to see 
me in his study. It was the first summons of the kind I had 
ever received from him. At any other time, I should have 
been gratified by-such a-mark of uncommon kindness. Now, 
I knew too well the purport for which my presence was desired. 

“Thesense of this, in conflict with the real character appertain- 
ing to me, quite overcame me. I could not think; | knew not 
how to act; and, after in vain endeavouring adequately to rally 
“my scattered senses, I proceeded slowly to the study. 

‘0 © I found my father, as I expected I should, alone. He was 
‘seated at a table, but, when | opened the door, he arose from 
his’ seat, and conducted me toa chair. It»was (so thought my 
father) the future duchess he led, and his manner was bland; ‘in 
proportion: He opened to me the Duke’s proposal, and gave 
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me,his Jetter;to read. The Duke qnesited for,a-hasty marriage, 
s@@ing | that :he was. obliged, in little more than.a month's time, 
to, visita foreign court, on a diplomatic, mission ; and, as the 
length of his stay was altogether uncertain, he was very desirous 
of taking his bride along with him. My father, therefore, gave 
me, permission to name any day, within the next three weeks, for 
the celebration of the marriage rites; after duly attending on 
which, he was going, on business of family importance, into the 
North. ‘As.I cannot resign to any one,’ such were. his: words, 
‘the right and the honour of giving you away, you must excuse 
a little necessary haste, my lady-duchess; the coronet will. set 
none the worse for it on your brow, and it will favour both 
your father’s and your noble husband's views and wishes at: the 
same.time. I must leave you, now, for I expect the Duke will 
shortly be here; and the meetings of affianced lovers are. in- 
variably best without witnesses. Come, banish care from your 
looks; a smile so well adorns you, and you must receive his 
Grace with one of your very best! The match is higher than 
even either of your sisters could hope to command.’ | With 
these words, he left me, overcome with. grief, and completely 
disgusted at what, from attendant circumstances, I felt to be his 
selfish conduct, ! 


CHAPTER V. 


. . . mute and motionless 
Stood like that statue of distress, 
When, her last hope for ever gone, 
The mother harden'd into stone, 
All in the maid that eye could see 
Was but a younger Niobe.” 
Brie or Asypos. 


‘‘ SHort.y after my father had left me, the Duke approached, 
from the lawn, by an opposite door. A moment was sufficient 
to decide my conduct. I felt it would be profanation for me, 
the’ wedded. wife of another, to tolerate, even for an instant, the 
addresses: of his Grace. Consequently, I resolved to explain 
everything to. him, and to endeavour to interest. his best feelings 
in\my)favour. As soon as he entered, he took aseat beside me, 
and entreated to know if my father had acquainted me with his 
= and his hopes.- 1] answered in the affirmative, with a 
cold bow, and) then, asked: permission to trespass on his patience 
fornia short:time. |.‘ Say what: you will, talk as long: as. you 
please, dear girl,’ he answered, endeavouring, at the::same 
moment}to. ‘take omy hand;.‘ only; do not refuse me.I have 
hadi ‘opportunities | of ::appreciating your ;worth;~ here: in the 
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country.: A> London belle I never could bring my mimi:to wed; 
but you are pure, and unsophisticated, as nature herself... Do 
not refuse me, and you shall find your wishes are my law, your 
eomfort my study, and yourlove my consolation and my pride:' 
/L wished to interrupt him, but knew not how to dose with 
propriety and effect. Such affection as that he professed for me, 
merited much consideration; and I felt I had, unintentionally, 
been a party to a deception, and that I owed him on that ac- 
count, if'on no other, all the reparation in my power. I, there- 
fore, commanded sufficient courage to explain to him, in as few 
words as possible, my condition, and the reason which had in- 
duced :me to act clandestinely in an affair which was to deter- 
mine my lot in life. I perceived that my avowal gave him 
great pain; and I would have discontinued, but that he re- 
quested me. to proceed, and make him acquainted with all the 
particulars of my early days. When I had finished, he thanked 
me for my candour, and the reliance I had placed on his 
honour. ‘ You are not mistaken,’ continued he, ‘ in the good 
opinion you. have formed of me. Rest assured I will never 
increase your troubles. As matters have turned out, I much 
regret that I ever addressed your father. Had you fortu- 
nately consented to listen to me in the morning, all this em- 
barrassment would have been avoided. As it is, do not dis- 
tress yourself; [ will undertake the delicate task of breaking 
off the match; and will place the result, with as little offence 
to your father as may be, to my own sole account. Should 
matters, in the mean time, tend to a disagreeable crisis, and 
you be forced to seek protection elsewhere, without scruple, 
immediately join your husband. The world might consider 
me little calculated to advise you in such peculiar circum- 
stances ; but, in so doing, the world would judge me by itself, 
and I dare defy its malice. Pardon me, but you must inevit- 
ably need pecuniary assistance; for, that you will very soon 
have. to seek the presence and protection of your husband, 
after what has occurred, I feel to be beyond dispute. Nay, 
L.entreat' you not to hesitate, from any foolish delicacy, to 
aecept:.my proffered aid. -I knew your husband during his 
short, stay in town, and shall consider him my debtor, to any 
amount you may choose to draw upon me for.’ He then 
forced an unfilled cheque into my hand, to which he had af- 
fixed: his: signature, and left the room. Before I had time to 
recover myself, he had quitted the house; having, first, left for 
my father a letter, couched in the most. polite and. affectionate 
terms,’but in which he, nevertheless, declined to. proceed with: 
theamatch, ° Tees B35 : %: 9D .9¢691G 

e%:When my father received the letter,:he; stormed and’ raved: 
atthe: unpardonable ‘affront offered to himself-and . his familys 
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Phe -loss of a coronet for his daughter, and of the strengthening 
his own parliamentary interest, were matters not likely to be 
easily passed over, by'a man of his temperament and ambition. 
In his rage, he threatened to have recourse to a lawsuit; and, 
this idea having taken possession of his mind, he strongly per- 
sisted in it. ‘If he must keep that good-for-nothing girl, who 
had always been a burden to him, he would have other means 
of maintaining hers It was all her fault. Had‘he known what 
was'to happen, they should never have been left together, until 
the priest had bound them too fast for any foolish whim or 
misunderstanding to separate them. ‘Then, to refuse a peer’s 
daughter! the offence was not to be borne! Pay for it, his 
Grace should, if nothing better was to be done; but might he 
not be softened? It was well worth the trial.’ 

**My father, ever ready to act on the first impulse, im- 
mediately penned a letter, which, it must be confessed, was a 
masterpiece, and which, he flattered himself, could not possibly 
be resisted. However, the Duke repeated his refusal in such 
specific, though pacifying and respectful terms, as utterly to 
preclude the hope of any future reversal of his determination. 
At the same time, he contrived to send me a few lines, entreat- 
ing me, on no account, to betray myself, as he would sooner 
make any sacrifice than cause me the least uneasiness. 

**On receiving these lines, self-reproach was again busy; and 
in my distress and extremity, I resolved to write to my father, 
and acknowledge all. However, I determined not to act 
rashly, but seek advice from the guardian Alfred had secured me. 

** I stated to this old friend, without hesitation, all that had 
happened, and entreated to be counselled by him. He recom- 
mended me, in case my father persisted in the disgraceful law- 
suit, to write to him without delay, and inform him of my 
marriage; and he desired me, should I, in consequence of 
so doing, be in want of a home, to seek him, as his door would 
ever be open to receive me. Still, he exhorted me to hope for 
the best. 

** With a beating heart, I returned to the house; the thought 
that it was, perhaps, for the last time, added another pang to 
those | y endured.’ I had been absent some hours; and 
when Icame back, I learnt that my father had been some time 
closeted: with his lawyer, whom he had sent for, express, from 
an adjacént watering place, where he was spending a few days ; 
that. the carriage was ordered for them, to proceed to London 
in‘the evening; and that:‘he had declared, even before’ the ser- 
Yants; thatthe’ Dike should smart ‘for his insolence. This in- 
formation filled me with:terror; write I must} still,-I' was un- 
equal to the:task, and threw down the'pen in despair. I) made 
alssecOnd; and a third>.attempt, with no better suecess.. Men- 
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tally, 1 exclaimed, ‘Oh Alfred! why are: you. not: here: to 
strengthen and support me? Must I bear the punishment 
alone? Will it ever end? I fear not, on this side of the 
grave ; but thought is now useless: I should have thought  be- 
fore, or learnt not to think at all. Yet why do | delay, and 
trifle with my only chance of pardon? If once my father 
quits: this place, my last hope is destroyed.’ I scrawled a few 
lines, and, without venturing to read them over, despatched 
them to him. I remained leaning on the table, in a sort of 
stupor, till aroused by his abrupt entrance.” 

She was, now, so much overpowered, that we persuaded her 
to' defer the conclusion of her recital till she felt more equal 
to the task, and she reluctantly consented. 

‘TI am desirous,” she subsequently continued, “of getting over 
this dreadful event of my life as soon as possible; I almost 
feared I could not venture to touch upon it; I shall only lose the 
remembrance of it with my life; it has haunted me, like a bane- 
ful spectre, ever since its occurrence. But I feel I am unequal 
to the effort, at least at the present moment. Will you take 
the trouble to remove the pillows? Perhaps I may recruit 
sufficiently to conclude my tale, after a little sleep. You were 
certainly sent to soothe my last hours, and I truly thank you 
both ; the more so, as I see the task would have been too much 
for poor Hawley alone.” 

We had scarcely left her, and returned, for a while, to re- 
fresh ourselves with the breezes, upon deck, when we learned, 
with dismay, that a terrible storm was anticipated, and we per- 
ceived, at the same time, that every preparation was being 
made by the ship’s crew to guard against its-effects. We were, 
soon after, unceremoniously ordered below. Most reluctantly 
we complied with the order; but a ship is like the married 
state, it admits but of one commander. . The wind and the 
thunder prevented our attempting to sleep; we were tossed 
about for the greatest part of the night, im a most alarming 
manner; however, the cheering influence of the returning sun 
seemed to still the angry waves, and serenity was, at last, re- 
stored... . at Ls Bs obs 

On the morrow, our invalid was too much exhausted, from 
the effects of the late storm, to continue her narrative, and 
the exceeding state of weakness to which she was, now, re- 
duced, made us fear she would never speak again. However, 
towards night, she rallied, and insisted on our remaining with 
her a few hours, while her husband should be released: to his 
solitary cabin to snatch an interval of repose. ‘I foresee this will 
be our last meeting,” she observed tranquilly ; ‘you cannot, 
therefore, refuse my request.” When-we had supported her with 
the'pillows, she thus continued: I believe | broke off with 
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the abrupt entrance of my father after he had received the 
letter in which I confessed my marriage. He approached me 
with the most terrible and menacing air, exclaiming, in a voice 
rendered hoarse with passion, ‘ Put on that bonnet, | command 
you, Madam; it shall never be said | turned you out without 
covering ; perhaps I had better assist you,’ he continued ; ‘no 
time is to-be lost; you are, I see, tco much overcome to walk ; 
I must, therefore, support you, and may a father’s malediction 
alight upon your head.’ So saying, he bore me down the stairs, 
and, thrusting me without the great hall door, slammed it upon 
my exit, with a tremendous crash. The noise recalled me to my- 
self, and convinced me I was shut out from my family for ever. 

“‘'With slow and tottering steps, I made for my old friend’s 
dwelling. He was just closing the garden gate when I came 
within sight. Affectionately stretching out his hand, he 
hastened to meet me. His first words were, ‘ The Duke has 
been here; I read it all in your woe-begone face; but cheer 
up, you will soon join your beloved Hawley. We will start for 
London to-morrow. {[ will ship you for India, in a short time, 
to find your husband, and your rightful home. You have done 
your duty, my child, in a most difficult trial, and you will 
meet your reward. Come in, come in: all here is yours as long 
as-you please. Would you could stay here always!’ He care- 
fully conducted me to the sofa, insisted on my taking a restora- 
tive, and soothed me and watched over me with all the affection 
of a parent. When we separated for the night, he gave me a 
strong injunction to be ready by six the next morning; and, 
you may suppose, I did not keep him waiting at the appointed 
time. e travelled to the metropolis with the accustomed 
speed of a stage coach and four horses. Once arrived there, | 
expected, at furthest, to be on ship-board before the end of the 
week. To my great disappointment, however, we remained 
two months before a passage could be procured. With what 
pleasure I took possession of my narrow cabin! it seemed a 
palace tome! My good friend determined to accompany me 
as far.as Plymouth, and I gladly accepted his offer, for 1 was 
desirous of having him with me as long as, with propriety, | 
could, - 

‘* When -we-reached the Downs, the vessel was discovered to be 
leaky,,and it was deemed necessary to put into Ramsgate har- 
bouri|» The passengers were requested to land, and remain for a 
few days, until the'ship should be repaired. I was now doubly 
grateful:to the kind'old man; without his affectionate attention, 
bcshould ‘have been left’ an°utter stranger in a neighbourhood 
whichowas unknown tome’ ~~ 3 : 
ac¢éOniexamining the vessel, it was discovered she'could not be 
repaired without taking hér up to Woolwich; and it was calcu- 
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lated that it would require, at least, t.vo mouths to restore her, 
and render her thoroughly seaworthy. We all complained of 
the delay; still, we were thankful that the crazy state of our 
craft had been discovered before we left the channel, otherwise, 
we might all have been cast away. 

‘* As we had paid half the passage-money, we were, as the least 
of evils, obliged to submit. Some of the passengers. returned 
to. London. to pass the period of their unwelcome delay with 
their friends; others, who had no friends to find, agreed to pass 
the,holiday, thus disagreeably thrust upon them, in exploring 
the Isle of Thanet, and its environs, and all the adjacent coast. 
The place was well suited for such a purpose. The surrounding 
country was truly beautiful. The crops growing in luxurious 
plenty—the fields without a hedge, seemingly without any divi- 
slon, reminding us of the time when all was concord and peace. 
The pretty village of Kingsgate, which in stormy weather seems 
threatened with immediate annihilation, added to the beauty of 
the scene. ‘T'o amuse me, the good old man often persuaded 
me to take sketches from the most picturesque parts. ‘ You 
can shew them to Alfred,’ he used to remark, ‘when you meet, 
and you must give me a sketch of Walmer, taken from the sea; 
they tell me the passage is beautiful. I want a keepsake, and 
this is all 1 ask. You have made me a traveller in my old age, 
and I must have something to shew for it.’ Thus the old 
man endeavoured to beguile the tediousness of this wearily 
anxious time, and, in return, I did what I could to contribute to 
his amusement. Still, an unbidden tear would often start when 
I thought of Alfred, and those I had left for ever; and, though 
I sometimes succeeded in appearing cheerful, it was an effort 
almost beyond my strength. 

‘Fortunately, the ship now re-appeared, and resuscitated all 
my. prospects—all my hopes. My friend and I agreed to part 
at once, and he was to return home by land. The separation 
was equally painful to both, for we mutually felt we should 
meet no more. When once fairly at sea, we had a speedy and 
prosperous voyage. I well remember the joy with which I 
watched the receding white cliffs of my native land, and inwardly 
prayed I might never see them again;—this prayer will be 
answered. ButI digress. In little more than four months, we 
entered the Bay of Bengal. My husband received me on the 
shore, and, for the first time since my marriage, I was happy.” 

,/In an increasingly languid tone, she continued: ‘1 have 
brought you safe to port, so you may be content to wait a few 
hours; we have had a long voyage together, and if you are not 
tired of the sea, I am.” And so we parted; to seek that rest 
we had rendered indispensable by our watchfulness and. attention 
to our interesting and amiable sufferer. 
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A CHAPTER 
OF BROKEN NOSES. 


OnE day, not long since, Comicus came into our sanctum, in 
such a state of hilarity, that we were fain to have an explana- 
tion from him, on the instant, of the cause which had so tickled 
his risible faculty. It was the following :—In his way down 
Bloomsbury. Street, his attention had been arrested, at the 
French Protestant Church doorways, by a sort of restorative 
operation, which was being performed upon “the chapter” of 
noses above represented. Each of these four probosces were 
carefully surrounded with a miniature framework; and some 
new material, i the rough, having been pinned and plastered on 
to the end of each, there toiled the modern Taliacotii (or stone- 
masons), chisels in hand, re-chipping new noses, in the place of 
those which had been lost, out of the rough material, inserted 
as aforesaid— 

“So learned ‘Taliacotius, from 


The brawny part of Porters, * * *, 
Cut supplemental noses.” 


‘Labour in vain! labour in vain!” exclaimed we ;. “ all the dis- 


ciples of. Taliacotius, in all the empire, can never so indurate 
Protestant Noses, placed within reach and tweak of Papistical 
Jingers;as.to make them fracture-proof.” o .bli 

ioM Asiwell,” rejoined. Comicus; ‘might; we expect” a: famished 
‘population to.abstain: from devouting :them, -were| the, ready- 
roasted pigs, we have so often heard talk of, suddenly discovered 
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to be running about the streets, with knives and forks stuck in 
their sides, and crying out ‘Come and eat us,’ as to expect 
devout Irish Papists to abstain from breaking the noses of un- 
protected English Protestants, when so provokingly thrust in 
their very faces.” 

“Or as well,” suggested we, “ expect to hang bunches of grapes 
at our door’s-knockers and find them intact of children, and 
held saered by the starving, or the frolicksome, passers by !’’ And 
we were right—three days had not elapsed before the New 
Noses, were. Noses no more—Bridges and all were gone—and 
there, again—a melancholy libel on their Designer’s Foresight— 
anda striking testimony of the zeal of the lower Irish for dis- 
figuting heretics—even.in stone—* the Bloomsbury chapter of 
Broken Noses ” grins ghastlily upon the wayfarer, appealing to 
him, if he be a Protestant, or a lover of the decencies of appear- 
ance, or of art, to,intercede in the right quarter, and have these 
Martyrs, at once, put out of their public, pilloried, humiliating, 
and horribly mutilated, misery. 





ORANGE PEEL. 

‘A man, fifty-six years of age, lost his life on Tuesday weck, 
a treading on an orange peel, on Westminster Bridge.” The 

olice should be instructed to remove from the footways, all soft 
and slippery substances having a tendency to render the footing 
insecure, and, thereby, to endanger the lives or limbs of Pedes- 
trians; and more especially of those who carry heavy loads. 
The Heads of Families and Employers should, also, from time to 
time, caution their children, servants, and all within the sphere 
of their influence, against the thoughtless and most dangerous 
practice of scattering such substances on pavements, crossings, 
or the usual foot-thoroughfares.—Lditor of Hood’s Magazine. 


BESTIALITY OF BIRCHING. 


‘¢ Schools, unless discipline were doubly strong, 
Detain their adolescent charge too long ; 
The management of tyroes of eighteen 
Is difficult; THEIR PUNISHMENT, OBSCENE.” 
CowPER. 


For child, or youth—at home, or at.sehool,:or in prison— 
Birching is a Bestial: Punishment, more degradimg to theinflictor 
thaw®'the ‘sufferer, but filthily ignominious for all.—Zdetor of 
Hood's Magazine. 
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NAMING THE WEDDING DAY. 


By tHe tate J. H. J. 


Come, come, dear Poll, decide I pray ; 
I’m sure you can do nothing less 

Than name the happy wedding-day, 

Your true love’s hearth and home to bless. 


Now, why that look, and why that frown ? 
I’m sure I meant to make you glad: 

You've vow'd so oft my hopes to crown, 
Longer delay will drive me mad. 


Delay will drive you mad, my dear! 
I would not for the world it did ; 
Therefore I name this day—next year ! 
There now! I do as I am bid, 


Next year, my Poll? you mean it not? 
You love to teaze me, Poll, I fear: 
Why, lost indeed would be my lot, 
To wait until this day next year. 


- Now do for once, sweet Poll, be kind: 
What say you, love? I pray you, speak ; 
I think you have a yielding mind, 
When will you name our wedding week ? 


La! bless me, John, you teaze me so 
I heed not what I do or say ; 
But, as you want so bad to know, 
Next week, we'll keep our wedding day. 








SPECTRES. 


What are the worst of spectres we can meet, 

While through this vain world stray our erring feet ? 
The chang’d in heart (more awful than the dead), 
From all sweet memories of the past unwed ! 


THE ART OF WRITING. 


Plain sterling sense in any dialect, 

Will, from the wiser few, command respect ; 
And genuine feeling, with but little ski 

In words, will make us weep against our will. 
SAMUEL Gower. 
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SHERIDAN Know .es.——- We venture to hope that Mr. 
Knowles may, at no distant period, have bestowed on him @ 
pension adequate to his merits. It those whose province it is to 
confer such marks of a nation’s gratitude upon individuals, 
whose time, talents, and strength of soul and body are, or have 
been, devoted to the enriching of our stores of literature, neglect 
or refuse to listén to his claims—ignorance of them they cannot 
plead—then the country, independent of the government, must 
be appealed to.—The Globe, from the Renfrewshire Magazine. 

We most cordially add our mite of exhortation to the above. 
The pension has been earned long ago—let it be bestowed at 
once.— The Editor of Hood’s Magazine. 





A WuispPER IN TIME, OR PREMONITORY HINT To ovR LEGIS- 
LATORS AND GOVERNMENT.—“ There is now a physical change 
operating upon the labour of the country. ‘The railways, under 
construction, or about to be commenced, will bring into being a 
new class of paupers for governments to controul. Aé the ex- 
piration of from three to jive years, there will be such a number 
of burly navigators to provide for, as will create a crisis of suffi- 
cient consequence to insist on immediate consideration. Railways 
are as much accumulated labour as cotton goods, or cutlery : 
they are substitutes for work that would, in default of their exis- 
tence, have to be executed; and, allowing everything to the 
impetus that general business will derive from their creation, 
their completion will produce a revolution in the labour market 
that should be prepared for.”— Distress the Consequence of 
Capilal, by H. C. Macuire. ! 


A recess of Temple Bar, next to Lower-Serle’s Place, now 
occupied by a Barber’s Shop, might be cleared out by the City 
authorities, for an additional foot-passage at this narrowed point 
of transit. 


A Very SpecitaL Wuitsper from The Devil's Catechism.— 
“« England’s adversity is Ireland’s opportunity.” 


Anoruer, from the same.—* Every Man for himself, and God 
for us all.” Ponty 


ANoTHER.-~“ Finding ’s keeping.” 


ANoTHER, peculiar to the Gallery-Gods.—* Throw him oyer.” 
Nov. 1846.—™NO. Y., VOL. VI. GG 
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PuskyIsM.TENDIT iN, Romam, — During, Mr., Newman’s 
recent visit to Paris, he visited several churches, fell on his 
knees before the relics of several. saints, and prayed. over the 
crown of thorns shewn as that which Christ wore on the cross, 


@ur Cabinet of Gems and Cuctosities. 


SONNETS. 


Tue cygnet crested on the purple water ; 
The fawn at play beside its graceful dam ; 
On cowslip bank, in spring, the artless lamb ; 
The hawthorn robed in white, May’s fragrant daughter ; 
The willow weeping o’er the silent stream ; 
The rich laburnum with its golden show ; 
The fairy vision of a poet's dream ; 
On summer eve, earth’s many-coloured bow ; 
Diana, at her bath; Aurora bright; 
The dove that sits and singeth o’er her woes ; 
The star of eve; the lily, child of light; 
Fair Venus’ self, as from the sea she rose, 
Imagine these, and I, in truth, will prove 
They are not half so fair as she I love. 


Bright was the moon as from thy gates I went, 
Majestic Rouen! And the silver Seine 
Dimpled with joy, as, murmuring to the main, 
A pilgrim, like myself, her course she bent. 
.</Thouw art a.city beautiful to see, 
Surpassing in magnificence that seat 
Of. Ki , the capital, the gay retreat 
Of which “all Europe rings!” Full oft. of thee 
Will be my future dreams; when, far away, 
I still shall mingle with thy ancient throng; 
Shall pace thy marble halls, and gaze, among _ 
The Gothic splendours of thy once bright day, 
When the first. Francis was.thy guest, and thou 
Thyself didst wear a crown upon thy brow! 
Moxon’s Sonnets. 
MSW sS 80 WiroW Virioleoou Ts Ttrhs Mon | 
 Faney and taste,can,scarcely be.more idly employed, than in 
merely delineating; the,passions, or, in, aimlessly; shewing how 
these may, by ambition,.love,or misfortune, be. blown into 
storm. \Fancy and taste can scarcely be more usefully employed 
than,in representing a good man. maintaining, purity, simplicity 
land honesty, amid surrounding, corruption, and consoling himself 
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under misfortune, suffering and obloquy, by just reflections, by 
mild sentiments of his fellow-men, by confidence in God, and by 
unwavering and calm performance of all his religious and social 
duties. . " * ° ® $ 


It is idle to assert that the best written novel which the 
world has seen, or is likely to see, is, or can be, a match for any 
one of the famous poems. The world will hardly trouble itself 
with preserving works which cost their authors, as most novels 
do, but a few weeks or months of toil and thought. The world 
preserves permanently those works only which cost their authors 
a lifetime of thought, and often of suffering, or which, though 
executed in a shorter space, are the condensed fruit of years of 
study, passion, and feeling! ? ’ * 


Mixed through novels, moreover, and connecting the more 
striking and elevated parts, large tracts of prosaic narrative 
intervene, which may interest the contemporaries of the writer, 
but not posterity. The three-volume size of the majority of 
novels, is an arrangement more favourable to the purses of the 
living authors. and publishers, than to posthumous celebrity. 
The library of Fame is too small to allow so many of its shelves 
being occupied by tomes so needlessly large. The mere me- 
chanical bulk of novels wars against their being read or pre- 
served by posterity. Of natural objects, essences, or concen- 
trated extracts, best and most conveniently preserve, and longest 
retain, their fragrancy and value. So it is with literary pro- 
ductions. 


The grand works, both of ancient and modern times, are of 
moderate bulk and great concentration :—antipodes to what 
Milton, in the Samson Agonistes, describes the giant Harapha 
to have been: ‘ bulk without spirit vast.”—Such are the Iliad, 
/Eneid, Georgics, Demosthenes’ Orations, Cicero’s writings, all 
of which are wonderfully concise in relation to their pregnancy 
of thought. The same remark applies to Dante’s, Milton’s, 
Racine’s, Pope's, and Byron’s, better productions. But it is not 
in mere size that the immortal works of true masters are dis- 
tinguished from those with which I am now contrasting them. 
There is, in the former, nothing trivial, mean, or excrescent. 
Either the consummate natural taste of the writers, or their 
knowledge that unless they took care to trouble posterity with 
nothing superfluous or tedious, posterity would be extremely 
apt'to neglect them, has prevented them from introducing any 
‘parts. but’ what are indispensable, harmonious, and sustained. 
‘While all seems artless and spontaneous, all is the result of the 
most refined consideration, comparison, and forethought. ‘Their 
pictures, while sufficiently vivid, are general’; if they are’ mi- 
nuté, it is almost’ invariably in- the description “ beautiful 
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scenes and objects, or of great and good characters. Painful 
objects, disagreeable scenes and events, and vile and wicked 
characters, and actions, while they are not, for they cannot be, 
totally avoided, are yet not lingered on. And revolting, es- 
pdtialhy contemptibly revolting persons, are never selected, in 
erder to fill any considerable part in their productions. 


In these respects, some of the most distinguished of our 
modern novelists have pursued, unhappily, a widely contrary 
plan. Pelham, for example, is the sketch of a character, whom 
the world had better never been formally brought acquainted 
with. A man disagreeable by heartlessness, conceit, and by 
the meanness of his ambition in his early years, turns out, at 
length, a character no ways better than multitudes who have 
never been disfigured by his early sickly failings and affectations. 
But why depict a character so ordinary, so unimportant, and 
which, if fitted to exert any influence at a], is most likely to 
exert a pernicious one ? . ° ° 


There is something revolting, too, in being called upon to 
‘witness, in works of mere fiction and entertainment, a minute 
and elaborate anatomy of human nature’s most loathsome de- 
generations, and, under the pretence that it is to amend and 
correct, to be invited to endure a prolonged exhibition of the fol- 
lies, degradations, and basenesses of our fellows! When Scripture 
or high moralists expose, for an end that excuses the means, 
the vices of our race, we can support it. The occasion is pain- 
ful, but it is also grave and useful. It is different when an 
author, who writes at once for his own amusement and that of 
the public, blends, in incongruous and unnatural connexion, 
the most humiliating and sobering views of his fellowmen, with 
efforts at mirth and jesting. —Dr. Dicx’s Dissertation, in No. 1. 
of Tracts for the Improvement of Popular Literature. 


Envy.—When a statue had been erected by his fellow-citi- 
zens of Thasos to Theagenes, a celebrated victor in the public 
games of Greece, we are told that it excited so sehsigle the 
envious hatred of one of his rivals, that he went to it every 
night, and endeavoured to throw it down by repeated blows, till, 
at last, unfortunately successful, he was able to move it from 
its pedestal, and was crushed to death beneath it, on its fall. 
This, if we consider the self-consuming misery of envy, is truly 
what happens to every envious man. He may perhaps throw 
down his rival’s glory ; but he is crushed, in his whole soul, be- 
neath the glory which he overturns. : 

Dr. Brown’s Philosophy of the Human Mind. Vol. iii. p. 515. 
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Tur noblest treaty of Peace ever mentioned in history, is, in 
my opinion, that which Gelon, King of Syracuse, made with the 
Carthaginians. He insisted upon their abolishing the custom 
of sacrificing their children. Glorious indeed ! after having de- 
feated three hundred thousand Carthaginians, he required a 
condition that was advantageous only to themselves; or, rather, 
he stipulated in favour of human nature. 

Monresquieu's Spirit of Laws. 


NOVEMBER. 


[‘The following Sonnet was considered so appropriate to the season, by the 
Editor of The Times, that, in the November of 1844, he inserted it in his 
Journal]. 

Give to the poor, warm clothing, firing, food, 
At once, unsparingly, and humbly give ! 
PREVENT the Winter's cough, the frame-chill’d brood 
Of throes which make it weariness to live ; 
For, lo! NovemBer, drench’d in fogs and rains, 
Glooms on the air, and incubates the earth : 
Days, short and fickle, nip the labourers’ gains, 
And bring increase of suff’ring and of dearth. 
Lucky the Rustics who shall find employ ; 
Who stall the fatt’ning kine; or pen the sheep ; 
Plant the young trees ; or, lest the floods destroy, 
Iextend the drainage, and the courses keep. 
The busy and the bounteous, at this time, 
Are, mind and body, warm, alone, throughout our clime. 


The Author of ‘‘ Rural Sonnets.” 





Summer is past. The nimble-footed hours, 
She garlanded with freshest flowers, are dead ; 
Their sepulchres hath Autumn ee 
With sere and russet leaves, in gentle showers. 
The summer insects, rainbow-hued, have fled ; 
Upon the streams, at eve, the white mist broods ; 
The swollen rivers pour their angry floods 
O’er pastoral vales where flocks and herds were fed. 
No gifts for Time the fruitless season brings, 
_ And, in dire wrath, he almost doth appear 
To blot NoveMBER’s days from out the year. 
Now, in the brake, the Woodcock seeks the springs ; 
The Snipe, the sedge; on trees, the Redwings rest ; 
And Fieldtares chatter oft from the dark Thorn’s bare 


breast. K. N, 
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The trees are near undrap’d, and every gale 
Thins the sere brotherhood of leaves, that cling— 
Last of their race—to the grey twigs, ‘and sing 
Their latest songs, with melancholy wail. 
Cold rain, and stinging sleet, and patt’ring hail, 
Drive through the gorges of the hills, and sweep 
Across the plains.' While blinded cattle creep 
"Neath the tall hedge, or mossy thicket-pale. 
The dark drench’d Earth is comfortless ; the Woods— 
’Reft of their parent trees, by winds o’erthrown— 
“— sad; torn Ocean lifts his roaring floods 
to the sky, and strews with wrecks the shore. 
Howl storm! I love your violence ; and own 
A joy, ecstatic deep, in your terrific roar. 
Anonymous. 


NOVEMBER'S BLAST. 
“ The Flowers are gone!" 


[ We should feel much obliged to any of our readers who would inform us to 
whom we are indebted for the following sweet lines, as we find them among 
our excerpts, without any date or signature }. 


The melancholy days are come, 
The saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, 
And meadows brown and sere. 

Heap’d in the hollows of the grove, 
The summer leaves lie dead, 

They rustle to the eddying wind, 
And to the rabbit’s tread : 

The robin and the wren are flown, 
And from the shrubs the jay ; 

And from the wood-top caws the crow, 


Through all. the gloomy day. | 


Where are the flowers, the bright young flowers, 
That smil’d beneath the feet, | 
Of hues so passing beautiful, 
And breath so passing sweet ? 
Alas! they all are in their graves, 
e race of flowers 
Are lying\in their lowly beds, 
‘With the fair'and good of ours. 
"Phe rain is’falling‘on'their graves, > » 
' “But the'cold November rain’ 


DINOW él Galle tot, from out'the gloomy earth,’ 
“Phe lovely ‘ones again: 
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The wind-flower, and the-violet, 
They perished long ago ; 

The brier, the orchis, and the rose, 
Died ’mid the summer's glow ; 

But on the hill the golden-rod, 
The aster in the wood, 

The yellow sun-flower by the brook, 
In autumn beauty stood ; 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold Heaven, 
As falls the plague on men, 

And the blossoms never smil’d again, 
By upland glade or glen. 


And now, when comes the calm mid-day, 
As still such days will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee 
From out their winter home; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, 
Though all the trees are still, 

And twinkle, in the smoky light, 
The waters of the rill ; 

The south wind searches for the flowers 
Whose fragrance late he bore, 

And sighs to find them, in the wood, 
And by the stream, no more. 


I then think of a lov’d one, who 
In youthful beauty died ; 

The fair meek blossom, that grew up 
And faded by my side ; 

We laid her in the cold moist earth, 
When the forest cast the leaf, 

And wept that such a lovely one 
Should have a life so brief. 

Yet not unmeet it was, that one 
Like that young friend of ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful, 
Should-perish-with the flowers. 





Tun Sow1nc.—A beautiful crop of Bristol red wheat has 
been grown, this season, by Mr, Henry Hebb, of Wysall, from 
ten strikes of seed, dibbled upon nine acres of Jand. The 
produce satisfactorily proves that thin sowing has decidedly the 
wdvantage over thick, and that, debbling, is superior to either 
villing or broadcast. Many. of, the, heads were, particularly 

ye, several of them containing seventy-five, grains each.— 

tingham Journal, [At this crisis, waste,of seed-corn would 
oth a folly and a crime !—Editor of Hood’s Magazine. | 
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REPLY TO THE “ MOTHER'S LAMENT FOR HER LOST 
CHILD.” ; 

[Our readers will recollect, among our “ Voices from the Past,” “A Mother's 
Lament over her Dead Infant.” The following reply, to a similar effusion, 
we have great pleasure in adopting from The Cambrian, of October 2nd, 
as a response so our lament. 

Oh! believe not, poor mourner, the heart’s sweet affections 
Were ever bestowed to be “‘ squander’d away ;” 

That — in our nature of pure or of fervent 
Should ever be destin’d to “‘ blight or decay.” 


"Twere sinful to deem that the Being who form’d us, 
And gave us all beautiful things to-enjoy, 

Should have planted within us such holy emotions, 
And then call’d them forth—but to blast and destroy! 


Repine not, tho’ bright blossoms wither and vanish, 
Nor hopelessly mourn, tho’ their sweet lives be brief; 
Await but to-morrow—and fresh buds are springing, 
Again to wake gladness, and chase away grief. 


E’en though the lov’d objects, on which we have lavish’d 
Our soul’s deep devotion, may languish and die, 

Our “deep wells of feeling” can never be wasted ; 
For, death they survive—time and change they defy! 


With fresher, and clearer, and still purer current, 
They ‘Il flow on uncheck’d in a bright world above, 

When freed from all stain of earth’s soiling pollution, 
Naught e’er shall impede their rich fulness of love.. 


MALVINA WAKING FROM A DREAM. 
(FROM OSSIAN.) 


On! ’twas the voice so rarely heard 

In dreams of night,—’twas Oscar’s voice! 
The thought of other days it stirr’d, 

And bade my soul, entranc’d, rejoice. 
war envious blast, thou bane of joy 
h 


y cam’st thou o’er the troubled lake, 


Nes illusion to destroy, 
y slumber’s grateful seal to break ? 
Yet oh! it was a vision bright, 


That reer haunts my hour of rest ; 


- For Oscar’s form deceiv’d my sight ; 
Mine ear the voice of Oscar blest. 
Son of the mighty Ossian !—still 
Within my soul ’tis thine to dwell ; 
Malvina’s heart ’tis thine to fill _ 
With thoughts that time shall ne’er dispel ; 
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For thee the tear still dims mine ey>, 
And sighs for thee my bosom rend, 
When orient beams illume the sky, 
Or twilight dews on earth descend. 
Sweet was the solace of my dream— 
The form of Oscar hover’d near ; 
"Mid vanish’d joy’s returning gleam, 
The voice of Oscar blest mine ear. 


Beneath thine eye, a lovely tree, 

With branching honours round me spread, 
Proudly I flourish’d, cheer’d by thee ; 

But, oh! when thou—when thou wert dead, 
The blast, that from the desert blew, 

Laid in their pride the blossoms low; 
And Spring’s soft show’rs or healing dew, 

The blighted leaves no more shall know. 
The maids of Lutha raise the song; 

For me the harp they touch in vain: 
To dreams like this alone belong 

Spells that can soothe Malvina’s pain. N. da 3, 





In my lines on poetry, I am aware I have done but little jus- 
tice, either to my own conceptions on the subject, or to the 
divine art itself; for I consider poetry to be of a loftier nature, 
and deserving a still higher rank than it has yet obtained in litera- 
ture. By the many, it is looked upon merely as a light and 
elegant amusement, or, at the best, as a refuge and solace to the 
mind, after severer toils and studies,— but it is more; it is the 
God within us, speaking and unfolding to ourselves, and to 
others, the harmonies of nature, and the soul’s deep sense of 
perfection. It is the deathless and inextinguishable thirst after 
immortality (which is man’s peculiar property, and distinguishes 
him from, and elevates him above, the brute) striving to give 
utterance to its overpowering emotions. It is a record of the 
struggle of the soul to disencumber itself of the companion 
which burdens and chains it to the earth, and to soar away to 
its native skies,—to 

“Clap the glad wing, and tow’r away, 
And mingle with the blaze of day.’ 

Considered in this light, it is the sublimest gift of God to 
man. All men have an undefined longing, a craving after some- 
thing more beautiful, and more perfect, than can be found in 
this existence. To minister to this appetite, to ransack the 
regions of earth, air, and sky, for its gratification, is the poet's 
high and peculiar privilege. ‘“‘ To the poet, every thing in na- 
ture speaks; he is her prophet and her interpreter. He stands 
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betwixt'tworworlds, the past and the future ;: and, im some mea- 
sure, unfolds to our eyes the: wonders of both: hence, in the 
early ages, poets were regarded as prophets, or priests, for 
they ‘were the first who gave utterance to the praises of their 
deities, and their worship was in hymns. . The gods of the hea- 
then partook of the nature of the climate in which they were 
worshipped,—thus the gods of the Scandinavians were gods of 
terror, and awful magnificence: the gods of the Greeks, on 
the contrary, were of a milder cast, partaking of the bland and 
the beautiful. The Greek fancied his god walking along the 
clear and pellucid sky, for, as he gazed on the cloudless firma- 
ment above, it required no great stretch of imagination to people 
it with deities of Niedliijans andresplendence. Hence his poetry 
formed them, 
‘“‘ Beauteous as vision seen, in dreamy sleep, 

By holy maid, on Delphi's haunted steep, 

Mid the dim twilight of the laurel grove, 

Too fair to worship, too divine to love.” 

Mitman’s Apo.to. 


Preface to Poems by Ion. (1839.) 





Yes, it is a glorious gift, in all its degrees and phases,—this 
Poesy ; a mighty and a blessed epoten re even when incom- 
plete and fragmentary only. High and holy is the impulse 
itself, however it terminate; whether it come forth in the golden 
panoply of the divine Epic, armed at all points, like a god for 
the battle, a gorgeous and majestic form of power; or murmur 
its inarticulate breathings from some young heart, swelling with 
thoughts it cannot utter, and whispers from heaven it cannot 
interpret. A dim reflection from the eternal reality, and, there- 
fore, strange, and broken, and shadowy, in a world of more 
orderly shadows ; an echo from the mighty music of the inner 
heavens, and, therefore, faint and scarcely audible in this far 
nether orb of ours. But the quivering flame shoots upward to 
the Sun, though it be kindled on an earthly hearth; and the 
fiery spirit within us, lighted as it is in clay, struggles ceaselessly 
to rejoin its celestial fountain, to be absorbed for ever in the light 
it now shares— possessed by that it, now, in part possesseth. 
What, then? Its struggles —ardent, bright, high-reaching, 
transient the struggles of the soul for the pure and perfect, 
which it conceives, but touches not—apprehends, but compre- 
hendeth not++these struggles are. essential Poetry ;—governed, 
embodied, harmonized; moulded) by.the shaping faculty of art, 
they are the concrete Poetry--we read, and hear, and learn. 
ae + o#)* (Phe ummortaligzing ogift of Poetry. is: rare: the 
powerof ennobling' man, by shewing him a hallowed and purified 
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image of himself, till, gazing, he grows like the glorious thing he 
contemplates ; the art to weave a spell in which the marvellous 
music of verse,and the deeper harmony of symphonious thought, 
shall: unite to charm mankind for ages with a magic, old, yet 
ever new.——Dublin University Magazine for October. 





Never King 
Was half so great, girt round with gew-gaw earls, 
As circled by his people ! 


There are two deep physicians 
To whom I trust my cure,—Wise Doctor Time, 
And, his meek colleague, Patience. 


Come, come! hide no more 
The sorrow that consumes you. Bring the snake 
Forth from the hole where it but gathers venom! 
Out on the sunny grass with the vile thing! 
We ’ll stamp it into powder with our heels. 


I saw her, with the light of womanhood 

Spread o’er the childish charms I loved so well— 
I heard her voice, sweet with the trustful tones 
She spoke with long ago, yet richer grown 

With the full burden of her ripened thoughts. 


Why, girl, you shall be girt 
With one rich belt of glittering diamonds, 
That might pay armies in an Emperor’s quarrel. 
You shall have gold and jewels ; and the looms 
Of Genoa shall groan beneath the weight 
Of richest robes to deck your loveliness. 


Til fares it with king’s swords when the sharp blade 
Shines oftener, in the subject’s dazzled eyes, 
Than the pearl-studded heft and jewell’d sheath. 


lazslae. VbsL Lasts Sorrow has a ery for vengeance 
On him who caused it, as the voiceless lips 
Of murdered men call out to righteous Heaven 
Against their murderer ! 
The King of the Commons,—a Drama. 





5. Unkind language is sure to produce the fruits of unkindness, 
that is suffering in the bosom of others.—Bentham. 





(It is:strange that man, born to! suffering, and often ‘writhing 
‘beneath it; should! wantonly inflict it/on his fellows.”—Valperga. 
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‘When a stranger treats me with want of respect,” said a 
vor philosopher, “ I comfort myself with the reflection that it 
is not myself that he slights, but my old and shabby coat, and 
shabby hat, which, to say truth, have no particular claim to 
adoration. So,if my hat and coat choose to fret about it, let 
them; but it is nothing to me.” 





Every where a carpet of anemones, hyacinths, and nar- 
cissuses, covered the undulating ground. ‘The oleander, the 
cistus, and the rhododendron, blushing with crimson blossoms, 
marked the wide margins of the diminished torrents; glowing 
heaths, odoriferous genistas, thyme, lavender, and jessamine, 
started from every fissure of the marble-streaked rock; its pro- 
jecting crags clothed in a moss of emerald green, through which 
trickled diamond drops of never-failing water. Tufts of arbu- 
tus, mimosa, and bay, intermixed with the wild rose and myrtle, 
canopied the beetling brow of the precipice. From the deeper 
bosom of the dell between, shot up, like stately pillars support- 
ing fretted arches, the ilex, the poplar, and the wide-spreading 
—. The air was loaded with fragrance; birds of every 

ue balanced their light forms on the bending twigs, and 

myriads of gilded insects emulated, in brilliancy, the flowers 

round whose honied cups they vibrated their glassy wings. 
ANASTATIUS. 


To Fancy’s vision rapt, 
Nature reveals her mission. Not a hue, 
That wakes an Isle of Beauty in the air, 
Nor breeze, nor zephyr, nor the branch that waves 
Obedient to their impulse, but fulfils 
A gracious ministry—renews the mind 
For allits earthly travail, or consoles 
With whispers of hereafter. What, deny 
Imagination actual, that doth blend — 
The past and future in our span of years, 
Making us lords of ages ; strengthening faith 
In that inheritance where Time, entranced 
i, the unuttered loveliness, forgets 

is pinions’ use forever? Deem’st it naught 

Imagination’s Ararat to climb ? 
While they who scorn it, round the narrow shred 
Of temporal existence, faintly grope ; | 
Circled by ceaseless twilight, and the wave 
That, day by day, encroaches on their strip 
To overwhelm it soon ! 

Marston's Gerald; a Dramatic Poem. 
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Is the office of Schoolmaster—properly understood—of a less 
responsible character than that even of a Clergyman ? Do we not 
lay the first principles of morality and religion in the youth of 
the country ? ° e * * 

We have alluded to the practice of Medicine, the Law, and 
the Church. The members of these professions carefully watch 
over and vindicate their rights and privileges. Zhe scholastic 
profession, as now constituted, has no rights and privileges to 
watch over or to vindicate. ‘The Church has its universities ; 
the Law, its Inns of Court; Surgery, its College. There, no 
pretender, no charlatan, no quack, can encroach upon vested 
rights, and rob patient study, or well earned merit, of its just 
reward, It is true that quacks do occasionally obtrude them- 
selves, particularly in medicine ; but if the public become dupes, 
whose fault is it? Evidently, the fault of the public. Not so, 
in education. The Proprietors of private schools, unlike the 
medical. man, or the solicitor, have to encounter no test; the 
public, here, cannot generally detect the quack: patient study, 
and cultivated talent, are, here, too frequently robbed of their 
reward: we cannot say that vested rights are, here, encroached 
upon, for the scholastic profession, as I have just said, has un- 
fortunately no vested rights. In fact, the state of education in 
this country presents an anomaly of the most extraordinary 
kind. The bulk of the nation is educated tn private schools. 
These schools are scattered over the face of the country to the 
amount of many thousands. We perceive a body of men 
exercising the most important functions; performing the 
highest, the most essential, the most deeply enduring duties ; 
laying the seeds of science and art; of honesty, morality, and 
religion, in the youth of the whole country; more especially in 
that numerous, and, in reality, most important portion of society, 
the middle class; we see, engaged in these pursuits, a body of 
men, or perhaps we should say, a number of nen, without body, 
without union, with no common tie, no guarantee against pre- 
tenders, against quacks ; we behold a nominal profession, a pro- 
fession not inferior in numbers, talent, and importance, to any 
profession, without any common rule, recognition, regulation, or 
concentration of power. 

Why should not our young men be compelled to submit toa dis- 
cipline equally severe with that imposed upon medical students ? 
It would rouse them to honourable exertion ; it would train up 
a race of schoolmasters that, in a few years, would completely 
alter for the better the educational features of the country. 
Essay on the Education of the Scholastic Profession. 











































462 
TO THE SHRUBBERY AT SOUTHEND, IN ESSEX. 


[In our last we printed two séts of Stanzas ‘written in Shrubberies ; we here 





furnish a third, by the Author of “ Rural Sonnets.” ] 


Spot of all spots, to me supremely dear, ., 
Where, with the lyric and the tragic muse, 
I’ve held sweet converse—oft perplex'd to choose 
Betwixt the two, each ravishing mine ear. 
Where, asin Banquo’s glass, Tue STEPDAME grew 
A visible reality, and, then, 
Her fearful character the Poet drew, 
And stamp’d the portrait lasting with his pen. 
Where, as upon thy inner knoll reclin’d, 
My heart-lov’d children shouted, on the breeze, 
Threading thy labyrinths of shrubs and trees; 
And she, my pride, their gentle mother, twin'd 
Her arm around my neck, or, starting forth, 
Chas’d, like a playful fawn, our merriest rogues on earth. 


Where, on thy frontward rise, enchain’d the while, 
Last, to the gates of ocean we may turn, 
As come and go the Navies of our Isle, 
That make our wealth—our strength, our greatness, earn. 
They to the view, in panoramic change, 
Crowd on the scene, and o’er the waters range: 
Telling of that proud West of commerce, where 
The riches of all regions find a home; 
_ To which old Tyre were but a desert lair, 
A den of thieves—aggressive, warring, Rome— 
Where, South, the Sheerness-port, in distance dim, 
Salutes each morn and ev’ning with its guns; 
And thou, behind us, North, in foliag’d trim, 
To eontemplation’s shades, invit’st hér favour'd sons. 


Again, the knoll! where Milton might have dream’d 
His waking dreams, or such as those which trod 

Fast on their traces when, asleep, he seem’d, 
To Italy’s fair Maid, a human God. 

Where Shakspeare might have drunk at Nature’s shrine, 

Or Collins nurs'd the ecstasy divine. 

Where, first, I sang that ‘‘ Poland shall be free :” 
Where, later, for her pangs I shed “a tear:” - 

Where, so my life be spar’d, I trust to be 

~~ Some memorable day—a day that’s near— 

When; with‘a dithyrambic fury ‘fir'd, : 

. “Poland Restor’d,” triumphant, Per sing, 

roving my sorrowing harp was grief-inspir’ 
» As it foretold’ of enue tho healt oh his aig. 
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Curiosities. 





A CuineEsE Proverb saith, ** A word once let fall cannot be 
brought back by a chariot and six horses.” This goes more to 
the root of the matter than the Latin admonition, ‘ Litera 
scripta manet,” inasmuch as the writing may chance to be de- 
stroyed, but the word spoken can never be recalled. 





Another’ Chinese Proverb is to the following consolatory 
effect: ‘‘ Every blade of grass has its share of the dews of 
heaven ; and, though the birds of the forest have no garners, the 
wide world is all before them.” 





So much for Chinese Proverbs; but what will the chatterbox 
species say to a Chinese custom mentioned by Sir George Staun- 
ton, who enumerates as one of the causes which a husband may 
shew, in order to obtain a divorce from his wife, her addiction 
to—to—what think ye, fair gossips ?—to the heinous offence of 
being too much given to talking! 





An interesting Calculation.—Any person may place six guests, 
whom he might invite to his table, in seven hundred different 
places. We may illustrate the fact by taking the six first let- 
ters of the alphabet, thus :—a bcd e{—a be df e--abced f— 
a b c e f d—and so on to the last, fe de b a—seven hundred 
varied arrangements. Thus (excepting thirty holidays) a host 
could invite six guests every day for two years, and put each in 
a different place round the table, every time.—Ladies’ Own 
Journal, (Edinburgh.) 





It has been remarked, in allusion to the distribution of crosses 
of honour to the prime agents in the Montpensier marriage 
fraud, that the Romans of old hung their criminals upon crosses, 
but that the ignoble intriguer of France has lately reversed the 
practice, by hanging crosses upon criminals. 





Scrawls for the Press.—A_ correspondent sent us. an article, 
which we attempted in vain to decipher.. A friend who hap- 
pened to be present said, that the penmanship appeared to him 
as if a large fly had been plunged into an inkstand, and then 
permitted to travel over a sheet of white paper.— Pennsylvania 
Inquirer. 
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Scnoo.-boy's Wit.—If, you wish t@ speak eloquently, speak 
in Greek; if to write clear ly, write in Latin; if you desire to 
converse fluently, converse in French; if you would frighten 
a man, converse in low Duteh; if the devil, in high. | 





A Witty Prisoner.—Not long since, the chaplain of one 
of our State prisons, being engaged in preparing a table of 
crime, held the following dialogue with a prisoner. Chaplain: 
Well, what brought you here? Prisoner: The sheriffs, Sir.— 
Chaplain: But 1 want to know if liquor had anything to do 
with it? Prisoner: O yes, Sir, they were boti drunk !— 
American Paper. 





The question was put to a Gentlemen, ‘f Have you not a 
brother in the Navy?” ‘ No, Sir,” was the reply, “but | have 
two in the Fleet.” 





There were two very fat noblemen at the court of Louis 
XV., the Duc de L—— and the Duc de N——. ‘They were 
both one day at the levee, when the King began to rally the 
former on his corpulence. ‘‘ You take 10 exercise, I suppose?” 
said the King. “Pardon me, Sire,” said De L——, “ I walk 
twice a-day round my cousin De N 5" 








The Record says that ‘‘ The King (of the French) has re- 
ceived letters of congratulation on his recent providential escape 
from the Pope!” See what it is not to ‘ mind your stops!” 





Ecce 1TeEruM.—In a late obituary, we read—* at the re- 
sidence of her Son Elizabeth, wife” &c. 





That Great Publishing Office, the House of Commons.— 
Daily News. — 

THe PREcIsE MomMENT oF THE CrREATION.—Chevreaux, in 
his: History of the World, tells us, that ‘it was created on the 
6th of September, on a Friday, a little after four o’clock tn the 
Frarneen | /”—-W hat was doing all the morning ? 





The following bon. mot is going the rounds of the news- 
papers: A.clergyman, not particularly eminent for his pulpit 
orations, being appointed to preach on an important occasion, 
asked a friend; what he-should preach about; who significantly 
— about fas eras 


tf F he hatiniai of the sepizate; smhe- are e fretjuently also lovers of 
alliteration, present us with the following »curiosity’ of “pronun- 
‘ciation—‘ He that hath’ years to ‘year;let him year,” in lieu of 
“ he thatehath ears to hear, let him hear,” 
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Literature. 


THE HISTORY OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
ANCIENT GREECE. 


By James Avucustus St. Joun. 
(New Edition. London: Bentley.) 


F Rom the very earliest dawn of the revival of letters, Greece, 
its literature, drama, and people, has been the favourite 
subject for the meditation of the philosopher, the student, and the 
inquirer. Indeed, classical lore has been always the passion of 
.the literary world. Every scrap, every fragment, which is left 
us, of the great body of learning which emanated from the 
fertile brains of Attic thinkers, has been preserved with an 
ardour amounting to worship; while hundreds of annotators 
and scholiasts have sought fame and notoriety, by devoting their 
whole lives to the elucidation of a favourite author. The names 
of Palmerius, Casaubon, Buttman, Bekker, Payne Knight, 
Miiller, have thus obtained a wide-spread lustre, in many instan- 
ces perfectly factitious, as being merely owing to their conuec- 
tion with an author they have rather obscured than illumined ; 
while, at best, they have but enlightened the public mind on a 
circumscribed amount of topics. Classic elucidators have, in 
general, been rather philologists than philesophers, wasting 
their learning upon words rather than employing it upcen things ; 
forgetting that, to the general progress of humanity, the dis- 
putes of grammarians are as nought; while the manners, cus- 
toms, arts, &c. of an ancient people, are subjects fraught with 
tmportance to the present and to the future. Many writers 
have seen this, and have endeavoured, with partial success, to 
depict the Greeks as a people. In general, however, their at- 
tempts have been rather confined to certain points: thus Miiller, 
though full of omissions, has told us much on the Political 
Economy ofthe Greeks ; while Potter, in a more ambitious work, 
because including all points, has left but a meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory vade-mecum for the student. It remained for James Augustus 
St. John to produce a work, which is, with barely an excep- 
tion, the most profound, and, at the same time, interesting, which 
has ever been written upon Hellas. Twenty years and more of 
earnest study —a perfect acquaintance with every line, not only 
of Greek and Roman literature, but of all that has since been 
written in elucidation thereof—travels in the cradles of civi- 
lization, Egypt and Greece—with a general erudition, rarely if 
ever surpassed, eminently qualify him for his task. To this is to 
be added a power, vigour, and grace of language, which, without 
NOv. 1846.—NoO. V. VOL. VI. HH 
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the intrinsic value of the subject, would make his work delight- 
ful....Again: Mr. St. John has not looked at, Hellas with the 
eyes of a mere worshipper; he has not followed blindly in the 
beaten track of opinion; but, a profound original thinker, has 
totally overthrown many generally received and credited ideas. 

The present work, the original edition of which was published 
just previous to our coming into existence as A Magazine, opens 
with a most learned and curious account of the original inhabi- 
tants of Greece, in which it is satisfactorily proved, that not 
only the Athenians, but the Dorijans, were of Pelasgian origin, 
in opposition to the theories of Mitford, who would make Hellas 
to have been peopled by Egyptian and Pheenician colonies. 
The chain of reasoning, supported at each step by the most un- 
en facts, is admirable; but Mr. St. John admits (page 28, 
vol. i.) 


‘ Nevertheless, it is quite possible, that on many occasions certain 
fugitives, both from Pheenicia and Egypt, may have taken refuge in 
Greece, and been permitted, as in after ages, to settle there. These 
persons, coming from countries farther advanced in civilization, 
would undoubtedly bring along with them a superior degree of know- 
ledge in many useful arts, which, in gratitude for their hospitable recep- 
tion, they would undoubtedly communicate to the inhabitants. But the 
most active agent in the diffusion of civilization was probably com- 
merce, which, by bringing neighbouring nations into close contact, by 
enlarging the sphere of their experience, and teaching them the 
advantages to be derived from peaceful intercourse, has in all ages 
softened and refined mankind. When the use of letters began first to 
prevail in the East, is not known, but it was probably communicated 
early to the Pelasgi, along with the materials for writing; and what- 
ever inventions were made, on either side of the Mediterranean, passed 
rapidly from shore to shore ; so that the civilization of the Egyptians, 
Pheenicians, and Greeks, advanced simultaneously, though the begin- 
nings of improvement were undoubtedly more ancient on the banks of 
the Nile, and among the maritime Arabs, than in Hellas. The 
amount, however, of Eastern influences, I conceive was not great; and 
as to colonies, properly so called, with the exception of those already 
, described from Asia Minor, I believe there never were any.” 


Of the Grecian character— of their piety and filial love—of the 
hospitable meaning of the word &évos, we have elaborate sketches. 
Ancient Greece exhibited a strange spectacle; in geographical 
extent comparatively small, it contained within itself innumera- 
ble states, separated by barriers more impassable than those of 
rivers Or mountains—the barriers of prejudice and cantonal pa- 
triotism. "This arose from their abhorrence of centralisation, 
and from ‘the fact, ‘that’ mén ‘tapable of condtcting public 
affairs—the great want of other nations—were with “them 
rather an evil in their superabundanee, “Hence, Where so much 
of talent and ability existed, the fields for ‘the exercise of 
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these energies necessarily multiplied, and as necessarily were 
circumscribed. Athens, Sparta, Boeotia, are but three of many 
names which are familiar to the ear of the classic student, and 
yet, though all are Greek, how dissimilar in character! Rome 
exhibits a wholly different aspect ; in her bosom, the masses, from 
being more inert, and possessed of little genius or imagination, 
but much good sense, united willingly in one vast whole, where the 
many sought rather to elevate the glory of their nation than 
their own renown. With the restless, fiery, ambitious, Greek, 
the case was different ; with him the principal enjoyment of life 
was the exercise of power; he hungered and thirsted after fame, 
and, as is the case with all men of genius, cared more for this 
perhaps baseless fabric than for aught else. Mr. St. John seems 
to think that ‘ the largest bodies are not the most valuable, or 
the most difficult to be shattered. Vast empiresare but opaque 
masses of ignorance.” ‘This may be true of China, of the Bir- 
man empire, and of Russia, but England and Rome present 
brilliant exceptions; while Athens—a compact body enough— 
was wholly unable to resist the shock, which, had her extent 
been greater, she might have successfully sustained. Asa 
natural consequence of the diversity and number of states exist- 
ent in Greece, was the variety of forms of government. Upon 
this subject,Mr. St. John says— 


“The heavier, the colder, the more inert, naturally chose that form 
of government which would least tax their mental faculties, and most 
completely relieve them from the care of public affairs, in order the 
more sedulously to attend to their own; while the fierier, the busier, 
more active and buoyant, preferred that political constitution which 
would afford their energetic natures most employment, and supply 
a legitimate outlet for the ardour and impetuosity of their tempera- 
ment. Thus, in certain communities there was a leaning towards 
monarchy, in others towards oligarchy, in a third class towards 
aristocracy, while Athens, and some few smaller states, preferred the 
stir, bustle, and incessant animation, of democracy. Again,—these 
institutions, springing at first out of national idiosyncrasies, became in 
their turn among the most active causes which impressed the stamp of 
individuality on the population of each separate state; for the principle 
which animates a form of government is not a barren principle—but 
impregnates, leavens, and vivifies, the community subjected to its 
influence, and produces an offspring analogous to the source from which 
itsprang. Thus, in monarchies, the summits of a nation are rich with 
verdure, and glorious with light; in aristocracies, a broad table land is 
fertilized and rendered beautiful; while in commonwealths, properly 
socalled, the whole surface of society unrolls itself like a vast plain to 
the, sun, and receives the light, and comfort, and invigorating influence 
of its beams :—and all these various modifications of civil polity were, 
at different times, and, in different parts of the country, beheld in 

reece, where they produced their natural fruits.” 
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The variety of Grecian character was in nothing more apparent 
than in their tastes and habits. In Thessaly, men sought, by pomp 
and circumstance, and the show of wealth, to distinguish them- 

elves; in Crete and Sparta, war and bloodshed were predomi- 
nant, these two perhaps producing the finest soldiers of antiquity; 
in Elis, religion, with its gorgeous ceremonies and sacrifices, oc- 
cupied the public mind; the Arcadians, “‘ hardy, of tall stature, 
but fierce and ferocious,” as Hippocrates hath it, were tlie Swiss 
of ancient times, hiring themselves to the best bidder; it was 
reserved for Athens to gain renown by the cultivation of the 
arts of poetry and philosophy. To the Athenians is due the credit 
of perfecting the art of war; they raised painting and sculpture to 
its proper dignity; they brought politics and statesmanship toa 
perfection never before even aimed at. The mighty results 
must be sought for in the work of which we are treating: the 
causes were many. Philosophers have endeavoured to solve the 
problem in a multiplicity of ways, attributing much to their insti- 
tutions, and other less traceable coagents. Let us, however, ask 
and learn, why one star, in the constellation of Andromeda or 
any other, shineth most brightly? Let us ask and learn, why 
in the milky way of heaven the twinkling eyes congregate in 
such resplendent brightness? Let us ask and learn, whence come 
thenebule that stud the spheres ? And we may, then, hope unchal- 
lengably to know why one nation rises in intellectabove its fellows. 
Mr. St. John, with much truth, no doubt, lays much stress on 
physical conformation, and says— 


“Their frame, exhibiting all the beauty of which the human body is 
susceptible, uniting strength with lightness, dignity and elegance with 
activity, the utmost robustness of health with extreme delicacy of con- 
tour, the muscles developed by exercise, and developed over the whole 
structure alike, suggested the idea of power and indefatigable energy ; 
the stature generally above the middle size, the free and unembarrassed 
gait, the features full of beauty, the expression replete with intellect, 
and the eye flashing with a consciousness of independence :—all these 
united, conferred upon the form of the Greek an elevation, a grandeur, 
a majesty, which we still contemplate with admiration in their sculpture, 
and denominate the ideal. Above all things, the form of the Grecian 
head was most exquisite, with its smooth, expansive, almost perpen- 
dicular, forehead, and majestic outline, describing a perfect oval. 
Generally, the complexion was of a clear olive, the hair and eyes black, 
the temperament inclined to melancholy, though numerous instances 
occurred of sanguine fair persons, with light eyes and’ chestnut or au- 
burn hair, which the youth wore, as now, in @ profusion of ringlets falling 
to the shoulders.’ Instances likewise occurred’ among the Greeks of 
‘individuals who, like! our own Chatterton; ‘had eyes of different’ colours. 
‘This the poet Thamyris' ‘is ‘said ‘to’ have had one’ eye ‘grey, the other 
‘bi OO Nfgy peculiarity ‘was even ‘remarked among the ‘inferior 


‘animals; more particalarly the horses. | 
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‘Lhe characteristic. beauty of the nation displayed itself in every 
stage of life, only assuming new phases in its progress from the beauty 
of infancy to the beauty of old age, inspiring the mingled feelings of 
love and admiration; and, notwithstanding the effects of time, and 
intermarriage with barbarous races, the same is the case still. For no- 
where in Europe do we meet with infants so lovely—with youths so 
soft, so virginal, so beautiful in their incipient manliness—with old men 
so grave, stately, and with countenances so magnificent, as among the 
living descendants of the Hellenes, whose destiny may yet be, one day, 
as enviable as their forms.” 


Much, in our opinion, of this, is owing to costume; for the 
Greeks seen in this country do not, in general, impress us with 
any such idea. It is quite certain, however, from whatever 
cause it might arise, that theclimate and soil of Hellas possessed 
advantages known nowhere else. Its healthiness was a proverb ; 
and though it may appear apocryphal, yet true it is that the jas- 
mine, the wild thyme, and the rose, exhale sweeter and more 
delicious frazrance there than elsewhere. Weare ail aware of the 
fact, that marshes and fens not only injure the body, but, in the 
end, blunt the intellectual faculties. We can, therefore, with 
ease believe, that where they are unknown, the health-preser- 
ving effects should be corresponding. No more powerful proof 
need be brought forward, than the age to which old men lived on 
the wholesome soil of Hellas. 

Of the struggles of the democratic and oligarchic parties, of 
their fierce and undying hostility, we have the following serics 
of results, eloquent in its terseness and brevity (p. 48) : 


‘* In the troubles of Corcyra, the nobles and the commons, alternately 
triumphing over each other, carried on, with the utmost ruthlessness, the 
work of extermination, with abundant baseness and perfidy, some portion 
of which attached to the Athenian generals: ” The summary goes on thus, 
with ‘the wrongs and sufferings mflicted by the Spartans on the brave 
but unfortunate inhabitants of Messenia, with the annual butchery of 
the Helots, the treacherous withdrawal of suppliants from sanctuary and 
their subsequent slaughter, the extermination of the people of Hysia, 
the precipitating of neutral merchants into pits, the betrayal of the cities 
of Chalcidice andthe Islands, the massacre in cold blood of the Pla- 
teans, of four thousand Athenians in the Hellespont, the reduction of 
innumerable cities to servitude by the Athenians, the extermination of 
the’ people of Melos, the slaughter of a thousand Mytylenians, the 
cruelties at Skione, A¢gina and Cythera; but beyond these, and beyond 
all, the fearful excesses of civil strife at Muletos, where the common 
people, called Gergithes, having risen in rebellion against the nobles, 
and defeated them im battle, took their children and cast them into the 
eattle-stalls, where they were crushed and trampled to, death by the 
dfuriated oxen ;. but, thé nobles. renewing the contest, and obtaining 
wultimately; the victory,seized upon their enemies—men, women, and 
children —and covered them with pitch,setting.fire ta which, they burnt 
them alive.” 
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Acted upon by education and philosophy, these barbarisms, 
however, at length vanished, and a better state of things prevailed 
—the society, as it were, assimilating itself to the country, one of 
the loveliest on earth. This latter feature arises, in a great mea- 
sure, from the great diversity of its physical structure, its climate, 
and productions. Asin Mexico, we range from the rigours of ap 
almost Scandinavian winter to a heat little inferior to that of 
Egypt; while the palm tree and the myrtle flourish within sight 
of the pine, the larch, and the silver fir of the north. A 
low spur of hills separates the marsh miasmata and “ wit- 
uttering” fogs of Boeotia, from the transparent cheerful atmos- 
phere and wholesome soil of Attica. Mr. St. Jobn thus 
describes the approach towards the tropics :— 


‘‘'The nights are beyond description lovely: the stars appear with 
increased size and brilliancy, and morning spreads over both land and 
wave a beauty but faintly reflected even in poetry. Every rock and 
headland, clothed with the double light of mythology and the sun, 
emerges from the obscurity of the dawn, glittering with dew, and fresh 
as the creation. The slopes of the mountains, feathered with hanging 
woods, lead the eye upward to those aspiring peaks, the cradle of many 
a Hellenic legend, where snows, pale and shining as those of Mont 
Blanc, descending on all sides in wavy gradations to meet the forests, 
rest for ever, and, at the opening and the close of day, exhibit that crim- 
son blush which we observe among the higher Alps. All the lowlands 
at their base are meantime covered, perhaps, with heavy mists, while 
lighter and more fleecy vapours hang here and there upon the mountain 
tops, augmenting their grandeur by allowing the imagination, like a 
Titan, to pile them up as high as it pleases toward heaven. The coasts 
of Eastern Hellas, including those of Eubcea, along the whole line of 
Thessaly to the confines of Macedonia, are bold and rocky, frowning, 
like the ramparts of freedom, upon the slaves of the Asiatic plains.” 


Sweet would it be to linger on the description of Thessaly, 
its Pelion and Ossa, and that lovely vale, yclept Tempe, the 
theme of many poets; or to tell of the clusters of islands 
stretching along the coast, or to speak of the valleys and deep 
glens and gloomy forests of Arcadia; but for a full perception 
of all these regions, as well as of the cities of Athens and 
Sparta, described with’ panoramic vividness, we must refer to 
the work before us. The reader will, while dwelling on its 

ages, believe himself within the walls standing before the 
Peecinaa walking in the Agora, or, within. the Parthenon, 
on. the matchless compositions of the Phidian chisel. 

20 One of: the greatest works of this artist filled the interior of the 
Parthenon with the emanations of its beauty—the statue of Athena, in 
iyory ;and | gold, which, representing a form distinguished for all the 
softness..and roundness belonging to, womanhood, and. a .countenance 
radiant with the highest intellect, must in some respects have borne 
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away the palm from the Olympian Zeus; for in the latter, after all, 
nothing beyond masculine energy, dignity, majesty, could have existed, 
These indeed were so blended, so subdued into a glorious and god-like 
serenity, that this creation of human genius, like the august being of 
which it was a mute type, possessed, ina degree, the celestial power of 
chasing away sadness and sorrow, and shedding benignity and happi- 
ness over all who beheld it. But for men, at least, the Zeus must have 
lacked some attributes possessed by the Athena. She was in all her 
ethereal loveliness a woman still, but without a woman’s weakness, or a 
single taint of earth. The Athenians paid the highest possible compli- 
ment to womanhood, when they gave wisdom a female form; and the 
delicacy of the thought was enhanced by surrounding this mythological 
ereation with an atmosphere of purity which no other divinity of the 
Pagan heaven could lay claim to. Nor in beauty did Athena yield 
even to Aphrodite herself. Her charms partook, indeed, of that noble 
severity which belongs to virtue; and, to intimate that she was rather 
of heaven than earth, her eyes were of the colour of the firmament. 
Yet this spiritual elevation, above the reach of the passions, only ap- 
pears to have enhanced, in the estimation of the Athenians, the splen- 
dour of her personal beauty, which shed its chastening and ennobling 
influence among her worshippers, like the droppings of a summer cloud.” 


In Greece, education was looked upon in the light of the most im- 
portant human concern. The Greeksregarded the question from an 
extremely elevated point of view, and on this account we uniformly 
find their legislators actuated by extreme solicitude in respect 
to the character of those teachers who took upon themselves to 
form the minds of the people. They, too, never supposed, as 
it has often been done in modern times, that the light of know- 
ledge should only stream upon the summits of society ; but re- 
garded it as not only important, but absolutely necessary, that 
the mass should also be educated. Nor did they neglect the 
lights of religion, which they considered as the leaven to purify 
and guide the popular mind. National and uniform systems of 
education were often adopted, and always proved pernicious 
where received. It is an axiom, which modern lawgivers would 
do well to study, that a uniform and universal system of teach- 
ing is apt to arrest the forward impulse of mankind. Such as 
the people and the government are when it is put in force, so are 
they likely to continue; hence, in Crete, an iron system of im- 
parting knowledge was established, which dwarfed the people 
and stayed their advance. So, in Sparta, which was drilled 
uniformly enough, Heaven knows, and, after centuries, stood, as 
to progress, where she had set out. Athens in a great measure 
owes its greatness to the fact, that though education ‘was 
widely diffused, no national system existed; there was rivalry: in 
the schools, and hence advancement. These and other facts, 
especially an admirably reasoned argument shewing ‘‘ that of all 
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sciences that of war was the chiefest,” are eloquently stated. 
The first stage of Grecian education—of course physical—was 
commenced with the birth. But we must pause to quote a fear- 
ful picture, that of infanticide. 


‘* But under certain circumstances, instead of the joy and gladness 
by which the noble and the great are greeted on their entrance into 
the world, the birth of a child was, as in Thrace, an event fraught with 
sorrow and misery. It announced, in fact, the approach of an enemy— 
of one who, if he survived, must snatch from them a portion of what 
already would scarcely sustain life. ‘Together with the announcement 
of his birth, therefore, came the awful consciousness that war must be 
made on him—that he must, in short, be cast forth a scape-goat for the 
sins of society, not for his own—that his parents who should have cherished 
him, whose best solace he should have been, must steel their hearts and 
close fast their ears against the voice of nature, and become his execu- 
tioners. The poor-laws of Greece, or rather their substitutes for poor- 
laws, were exceedingly imperfect, and foundling hospitals had not been 
introduced. ‘They got rid of their surplus population, as many nations 
still do, by murder; for infanticide, under various forms, has more or 
less prevailed in all civilized countries—if the term civilzed can pro- 
perly be applied to nations among whom crimes so demoralizing are 
habitually perpetrated. No doubt the sullen reluctance of a father to 
imbrue his hands in the blood of his child produced daily many a heart- 
rending scene; no doubt the sting of want must have been keenly felt 
before the habit of slaughter was confirmed: but the fashion once set, 
children were thrown into an earthen pot and exposed, in mountainous 
and desert places, to perish of cold, or fall a prey to carnivorous birds or 
wolves, as coolly as they are murdered by their young and frail mothers 
in our own Christian land. Under all the circumstances, however, the 
parents thus criminal are objects of pity. Misery is blind, and crime is 
blind; but what shall we say of those priests of humanity, those sacred 
and reverend interpreters of nature—the philosophers who come for- 
ward to sanction and justify the practice? It would be criminal to 
disguise the fact, that both Plato and Aristotle, the great representatives of 
the wisdom of the Pagan world, conceived infanticide, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to be allowable. Near, therefore, as the former stood to 
the truths of Christianity, there was still a cloud between him and them ; 
what he saw, he saw through a glass darkly; Christ had not then 
stamped the seal of divinity upon human nature, had not shed abroad 
that light by which alone we discover the true features of crime, no less 
than the true features of holiness, Philosophy is beautiful, but with 
the beauty of one involuntarily polluted. Religion alone, breathing of 
heaven, radiant with light reflected on its whole form from the face of 
God, is lovely altogether, without spot or blemish. The Greeks, want- 
ing this guide, went astray : they looked at the question of population as 
coarse Utilitarians—all but the gross unintellectual Thebans, who, 
relying on, the vast fertility of their soil, or led by some better instinct, 
on this point soared high above their cultivated neighbours—an example 
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of how the foolish things of this world, even in the unregenerate. state 
of nature, may sometimes confound the wise.” 


We can but glance, in passing, at the fact, that we have charm- 
ing accounts of the birth-feast, when the dames made merry 
gambols naked round the hearth; of naming the child, (in 
Greece generally called from some peculiar event—as Odysseus 
or Ulysses, &a& 1d ddvecécbai rod AitéAvyov, from the anger of 
Autolychus) ; of the nursery, most full details, with sweet nursery 
rhymes ; of nursery tales, toys, sports, and pastimes ; of elemen- 
tary instruction; of the exercises of youth; of hunting and 
fowling ; of the schools of the philosophers, &ce. We then 
enter upon the peculiar education of the Spartans, Cretans, 
Arcadians, &c.; the influence of the fine arts thereupon ; whence 
we pass to Hellenic literature. When we remember what we 
owe to the poets, philosophers, and dramatists, of this inspired 
land; when we consider the graces of style, the sublimity of 
speculation, the impassioned and impetuous impulses, the sweet- 
ness, delicacy, ease and tenderness, which Hellas infused into 
the art of composition ; when we recur to the rich phalanx of 
great names adorning her history, this portion of the subject 
forcibly attracts our attention. Mr. St. John thus eloquently 
raises Literature to her rightful position : 


“ Literature is degraded when contemplated as an art, or as an 
amusement. It is a paradise into which the best fruits of the soul, 
when arrived at their greatest maturity and beauty, are transplanted, to 
bloom in immortal freshness and fragrance. It is the garner, 
wherein the seeds of religion, virtue, morals, natural greatness, and in- 
dividual happiness, are preserved for the use of humanity. It is a gal- 
lery, where the likenesses of all the great and noble souls, who have shed 
light and glory on the earth, are treasured up as the heir-loom and 
palladium of the human rece. It is impossible, therefore, for any but 
the most sordid minds to look back towards the venerable fathers of 
literature, without a deep thrill of filial reverence and love, conjoined 
with the generous impulse and yearning desire to enlarge, and add fresh 
brightness to, the halo which encircles their names. ‘They were not, 
what, since, too many have been, the instruments and panders to the 
pleasure of worldlings. —Conscieus-.of the holy mission wherewith, ac- 
cording to their creed, the father of gods and men had entrusted them, 
they stood forward as the apostles of truth, encircled by the majesty 
which a sense of divine inspiration must impart. They felt a harmony 
within their souls, which, in manifesting itself, sought the aid of har- 
monious language ; aud hence the precepts of wisdom, distilling from 
their lips, like honey from the honeycomb, moulded themselves naturally 
into verse, at whose sound the fountains of the great deep of knowledge 
were broken up, and the windows of heaven opened, and a deluge of 


philosophy and science and intellectual delight poured forth upon the 
amazed world.” 
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Varied and strange have been the notions promulgated with 
regard to Grecian literature, but into these questions we have 
neither space nor leisure to enter. Poetry (the most inspired of 
all writing, and the well whence bubbles forth truth) married to 
immortal verse, first paved the way in Hellas for the empire of 
knowledge. Olen, Pamphos, Muszeus, and Orpheus, whose 
fragments alone remain to tell of their existence, were the 
heralds of song, pouring forth, in sacred verse, the doctrine 
of prayer, thanksgiving, and sacrifice. In what age, or in 
what part of Greece, arose the first apostle of poetic revelation, 
it is hard to say. It was certainly before the art of writing 
had crossed the Au’gzean; and the songs, which men heard, were 
wafted, on the wings of music, by the Aoidoi, or singers—who 
wanderers like the troubadours, taught, in melodious language, 
an ennobling morality, and called their countrymen to the con- 
templation of heroic acts—of honour and friendship—or of the 
advantages of peace and commerce, &c. ‘Their reward was found 
in the reflected joy of those who heard them; and how great 
was their influence may be gathered from the scenes of Homer, 
where Phemius and Demodocus are introduced; and in Plato, 
where the rhapsodist, Ion, describes his occupation. ‘To these 
succeeded the Rhapsodists, who went about chaunting the lays 
and legends, the songs and epics of Hesiod, of Homer, of Archi- 
lochus, Mimnermus, and Phocilides, and sometimes their own 
prepared or improvised productions. In Homeric verse we 
learn in what high honour were held these professors of the 
poetic art, and as they travelled about, the guests of kings 
and princes. So, also, with the poets themselves, who, in all 
times, have led a more or less errant existence, gathering the 
honey of their melodies as they went along. We must 
linger no longer on this theme, but, with Mr. St. John’s appre- 
ciation of Homer, conclude our ‘present notice; reserving, for 
a separate article, an examination of the Greek Drama and 


Theatre, &c. 


‘« At the same time he (Plato) admits the general opinion to have been, 
that Homer was the great preceptor of Hellas, who taught the science of 
politics and ethics, together with the whole discipline and economy of 
human life, Perhaps, notwithstanding his great wisdom and his genius, 
he (Plato) looked upon the question from a wrong point of view—regard- 
ing poetry as the rival, rather than the precursor of philosophy. The 
mission of the former had, however, in his time been in a great measure 
accomplished—as far, I mean, as concerned positive teaching; and he did 
not consider, that, as civilization advances, and materializes nations, the 
curb of poety is the more required, to check their downward tendencies, 
and direct their head towards the skies.|;. The, object of poetry is to keep 
alive in the human: breast: the love of whatever is noble and beautiful ; to 
dazzle .the worldling from the worship of gold, by showing him somc- 
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thing more glorious than anything that gold can purchase; to accom- 
plish the apotheosis of pure affections, of virtue, of disinterestedness, of 
great passions, of patriotism—and, in Homer, all this is effected with 
a spontaneous energy, which, like the ocean, appears equal to bear the 
whole weight of humanity, clothed with all its attributes, upon its 
breast, Greece has no poet worthy to be compared with our Shake- 
speare, or Milton, but Homer, who possesses some advantages over them 
both. Shakespeare, buoyant and full of life as was his spirit, felt, 
evidently, the waves of his imagination lapse, at times, from about him, 
and leave his mind stranded and bare on the shores of the immeasur- 
able universe; melancholy creeps over him like a black vapour, con- 
cealing the Titanian head wont to tower above the region of the clouds, 
Even over Milton’s soul, serene in his fiery brightness as it usually is, 
I think I discover something which, at times, obscures his faith in him- 
self and human nature, and produces a flagging of his fancy. But, in 
Homer, this never appears. Cheerfully and joyously he pursues his 
course, with eternal sunshine on his brow, and a heart beating full and 
true, as if the life of all the world were within. There is no end of 
his vitality. He seems as if he could never grow old; his strength 
seems inexhaustible. Equal to whatever may happen, he no where 
seems to be hurried with his subject, or compelled to strain a nerve to 
accomplish what he desires. In himself, he appears happy as a god, 
and only to sympathize in human suffering, from the boundlessness of 
his charity. He comes forth, as the sun in the morning, full of bright- 
ness, shewing all the tears that sprinkle the earth, and drying them too, 
but shedding none. We call him old, while, in reality, he is all youth- 
fulness and love. Every function of life goes on harmoniously in his 
frame. He enjoys whatever nature brings within the circle of his ex- 
perience. He drinks in with rapture the freshness of dawn—basks 
smilingly in the blaze of noon—welcomes the stillness of evening— 
the solemn grandeur of night. Sleep, too, has for him inexpressible 
charms, and on the pleasures we taste among its bowers he has bestowed 
every grateful, every endearing, epithet. Milton is far more spiritual, 
and careers in a course nearer the stars. Shakespeare, in his meta- 
physical subtlety and yearning to pierce beyond the grave, suggests 
stranger thought, and calls up a wilder world of fancies. But Homer, as 
if admitted behind the veil, never doubts for a moment. Habitually, 
too, his thoughts are of action—of man as he is, of the virtue of the 
citizen, of the soldier, of the husband, of the father, of the son, of the 
wife. He loved the world and all that it contains. His eye could 
detect. beauty where the atrabilious sceptic beholds nothing but defor- 
mity.” 


THE ART OF ELOCUTION. By Geo. VAnpDENHoFF. 
(Wiley § Putnam.) 


Tuts book is fully entitled to the further consideration we 
promised it in our last, and, though interesting to every one who 
would converse with clearness, emphasis, and effect, must claim 
especial attention from all those whose pursuits, in the affairs of 
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life, impose on them the necessity of addressing, or reading 
before, public assemblies. Whoever listens to our orators of 
the pulpit, the senate, or the bar, will confess, with regret, how 
much of important matter is frequently lost, or marred, by the 
speaker’s deficiency in the art of delivery! How often the sub- 
lime beauty of the Bible and the Liturgy is divested even of all 
character of reverential solemnity, and sunk into the merest 
commonplace matter, by the listless utterance, or indistinct 
mouthing, or conventional sing-song style, of the reader. We 
are no advocates for pisPLAY, but contend for the emportance of 
an enunciation consonant with the dignity of the subject, in all 
who officiate in the services of the Church. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Whateley, in his Elements of Rhetoric, 
makes serious complaint of the negligent and faulty style of 
reading the Service, generally prevailing in our churches; and 
is earnest to impress on all engaged in the ministry the import- 
ance of a, good elocution. Yet, while he seriously adviscs 
its attainment, he utterly denounces all pretensions to teach it 
by system, or the rules of art; his objections to which are 
quoted by the author of the book before us, in his “ Introduc- 
tion,” and combated by analogical arguments, adduced from the 
Right Rev. rhetorician’s own work, ‘‘ The Elements of Logic.” 
We think the Elocutionist has been successful in refuting the 
Rev. Doctor’s objections, and in establishing his own position, 
that elocution may be taught. 

After all, the question resolves itself into this,—Js elocution 
anart? If an art, it is, like every other art, subject to ru/es, 
drawn, by observation, from Nature, in the presentation of her 
most perfect and agreeable forms; by the attentive study of 
which, and the examination and comparison of their harmoni- 
ous proportions, we are enabled to supply her occasional de- 
fects, remove her accidental blemishes, strengthen her weak- 
ness, and restore her more perfect self, even by the art which 
she herself has founded— 

“ For nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean: so, o’er that art, 
Which, you say, adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes.” 

But, is elocution an art? Our worthy friend DocBrkry 
would answer, “‘ zo,” for he asserts that ‘‘to be a well-favoured 
man is the gift of fortune, but to write and read comes by 
nature.” And many will side with the sagacious constable of 
the watch,—maintaining that, as every man speaks by nature, 
to speak well is natwral to some, to speak ill is natural to others; 
that no art will correct the one, or improve the other.. As if 
the manner of doing every thing which nature bids us do were 
not dependent on the accidents of ‘position, example, associa- 
tion ; all tending to establish a habit (that second nature, super- 
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induced on our first), often at variance with the ease and 
freedom of unshackled impulse, and the spontaneous action of 
original inclinations. 

It is as natural for the plough-boy to walk as to my lord: 
perhaps, a little more natural; tor he has but slight assistance 
from nurses, in infancy, and is often left to crawl about, and 
get on his feet, by himself; and he does get on his feet, and he 
stands, and nobody cares how; and he gets on his way, in the 
field, or on the road, by advancing, and drawing one leg after 
the other: but call you that, walking? Yes, and natural walk- 
ing, for he can’t walk otherwise.—But he has enlisted with the 
recruiting party in the village, and “left ploo and harror to 
Joller the drum.” (He can speak, too, naturally.) Look at 
him six months after: you don’t know him, standing, or walk- 
ing! He has added at least three inches to his stature since 
you saw him last, yet he has not really grown one. He stands 
now, naturally, And did he not, before, stand naturally? Yes, 
for him; but now he walks, and naturally. And did he not, 
before, walk naturally? Yes, for him. Has he, then, a double 
nature? No; but the awkward positions, and ungainly move- 
ments of his body, natural to him from Aabit, have been met, 
subdued, and counteracted, by artificial training, under the drill 
sergeant; who has taught him, systematically, by the adjust- 
ments of the muscular movements, to stand erect, in the full 
altitude of his form—to poise himself, on one foot, or on both 
—to advance, by measured paces, in a given time—to maintain, 
in every position, and in every motion of the man, his due 
equilibrium: and he, now, moves, with firmness, ease, and dig- 
nity, and more naturally than before; tor his movements are 
effected by the consentaneous action of the muscular forces, 
agreeably with the distribution of Nature’s economy. The 
discipline has been severe, laborious, painful, and wearying ; 
but it is accomplished ; the new habit is put on, and becomes 
his nature. Is not this nature, art? Is not excellence, in every- 
thing, attained upon some principle of émprovement—upon the 
observance of the fitness of the means to the accomplishment of 
a purpose—of an instrument to the work required—and on the 
application and use of that instrument and those means? And 
is not this the process of art? The accomplished rhetorician is 
as much an artist as the accomplished singer, though his art be 
of a far more elevated character. When we are told what art 
did for Demosthenes, can we entertain a doubt of the existence 
and feasibility of the Art of Elocution? Those, however, who 
persist in the denial, will, of course, give themselves no trouble 
to learn what “cannot be taught.” Those who deem that prac- 
tice may improve them in this particular, may safely conclude 
that to practice, without some principle of control, or correction, 
can lead to nothing but the confirmation of acquired habits— 
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the strengthening of nature (whether first or second) be 
exercise. To those who desire to proceed systematically, with 
the hope of reward for their labours, we would commend the 
work before us, as the best we are acquainted with on the sub- 
ject. It is elaborate in detail, and will tax the patient perse- 
verance of the student; but it is sound in principles, and simple 
and lucid in its instructions. It begins at the beginning, with 
the enunciation of the elemental sounds, separately and singly, 
proceeding, to syllabic combinations—to words and sentences— 
to accent, emphasis, inflection, intonation, and all the varied 
peculiarities and accidents of oratorical expression. In the 
higher department, the student would doubtless be greatly 
advantaged, if assisted by the illustrations of a master—we 
mean, in the exemplification of the tones of the passions; but 
we feel assured that study and practice, by the aid of Mr. Van- 
denhoff’s book itself, are capable of effecting much in this neg- 
lected branch of most desirable attainment. 





THE WHITE STONE CANOE, OR THE BETTER LAND. 
By Percy B. Sr. Joun. 
(Lewis, Gower Street.) 

Tuts is the third of a Series of Six Indian Tales, illustrative 
of American Life, which Mr. St. John has promised to furnish 
the reading public withal. Its predecessors were, ‘‘ ‘The Trap- 
per’s Bride ” and ‘‘ The Enchanted Rock.” The author follows 
effectively in the path of his American prototype, Cooper; 
and, in some features of his compositions, decidedly excels him. 
We recollect, for instance, nothing, in the transatlantic celebrity, 
so gushingly fresh from the heart, as our author’s Love for 
Children, evinced, both by apostrophe, and description, in the 
present pages. Our English author, moreover, is never guilty 
of the outrages against all legitimate composition which charac- 
terize Cooper’s writings, as, for instance— thou walketh,” 
“whom seeth thou?” *‘ commonly gets to be the cause,” &c. We 
read The White Stone Canoe at a sitting, and can affirm that we 
were both interested and pleased with it, from the beginning to the 
close. It may have slight blemishes—as, for instance, somewhat 
too much of intersticial quotations of poetry; but they are as 
dust in the balance, compared with the spirited conduct of the 
tale, and’ the genial and soundly moral feelings it describes, 
exalts, and, therefore, tends to propagate. 

Mr. St. John isno disciple of the intense school: the tendency 
of his writings is to do homage to the domestic affections ; and 
to exalt all reat honour of character, and honesty of purpose ; 
and, on that account, while he unequivocally amuses us with the 
interlacing of his events, he as unequivocally instructs us by the 
reflections which they suggest, and the results to which they 


give birth. | 








THE INTELLECTUAL DRAMA, 


IGNEZ DE CASTRO. A Tracepy rm Five Acts. 


(As contributed to llood’s Magazine.) 
By tHe Avutnuor or “Rurat Sonnets.” 
(Hurst, King William St., Strand.) 

InasmucH as this Tragedy originally saw the light of publi- 
cation through the medium of our pages, it does not become 
us to express the opinion we entertain of its pretensions—we 
leave that duty to others; and shall simply proceed to supply 
our readers with the additions which have been made to it as a 
separate production, and which consist of an Inscription to Miss 
Vandenhoff; and an explanatory Preface. The former is 
couched in the following terms :—‘ To Miss Vandenhoff, whose 
genius and accomplishments render her a most desirable repre- 
sentative of its Heroine, this Tragedy is inscribed, with every 
sentiment of esteem and respect, by her friend, the Author.”— 
The Preface furnishes the following essential and discriminating 
particulars :-— 

** At a time when the popular mind associates the ap- 
pearance of an wunacted play in print, with the belief that 
it is a condemned one, justice to myself entitles me to explain, 
—that the following Drama was written with a view to the im- 
personation of its Hero and Heroine by those distinguished 
Tragedians, Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff,—and that, after a scru- 
pulous examination of its pretensions, they jointly accepted the 
Play, with the design of producing it, whenever an opportunity 
of placing it, effectively, on the stage should occur. 

** As the state of transition, through which theatrical matters 
and properties are manifestly progressing, afforded no imme- 
diate arena for the fulfilment of the purpose just disclosed,— 
and, as the irrational, though, till lately, insuperable, objection 
of Managers to a Published Play had been practically exploded, 
—‘Ignez de Castro’ was confided to the pages of Hoop’s 
MaGazZINE, in the conviction that its chances of ultimate repre- 
sentation would, now, be expedited, rather than retarded, by its 
transition from Manuscript into Letterpress. 

** Reviewers of my-productions having, on more than one oc- 
casion, numbered me in the ranks of the Syncretics, I think it 
right to all parties to state, that I never was a member, or a 
supporter, of that talented body. 

‘For the authentic Portrait prefixed to the Tragedy, I am 
indebted to my learned and excellent friend, John Adamson, 
Esq., of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who lent me the costly copper- 
plate engraving from which the impressions were taken, and 
which had originally furnished like impressions to the second 


volume of his Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Luis de 
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Camoens. In the preface to that elaborate work, Mr. A. ex- 
plains, that ‘ The Portrait of Dona Ignez de Castro is engraved 
trom a print in the ‘‘ Retratos e Elogios dos Varoens e Donas 
que illustraram a nacao Portugueza,” concerning which the 
Editors }of the work have the following remark  ¥ The most 
ancient portrait which we could discovér, and ‘from which our 
print is taken, remains in the house of the most excelient 
Senhor, the Conde de Redondo, where it is much esteemed. 
The picture is not of great size ; it is of excellent gothic paint- 
ing, on board; and represents her features so naturally as to 
appear preferable to the one sent us from Alcobaga, copied 
from the figure on her tomb. ‘This, also, preserves the mode 
of dress at that time, which makes it of so much,the more 
value.”’ 

* The accordance of my dramatic story with the main,facts of 
history I believe to be complete, till it reach the catastrophe,— 
where, for an obvious purpose and effect, Goncalves is cut off, 
instead of escaping with Coelho, to Spain, that they might be 
given up, at a future period, to an execution of torture for their 
crime,—and where Affonso, the King, suffers the penalty of his 
weakness and vacillation, in a death of excitement and ex- 
haustion on the spot, instead of surviving, some'six years, to 
find his son and heir, at first, in arms ‘against him ;) and, sub- 
sequently, but ill reconciled to a parent who had permitted the 
assassination of his wife,—the fountain of hishhappiness, and the 
adored of his heart.” 


“ Inner Temple, October, 1846.” 
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